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PREFACE. 

X H E following Pages may be confidered 
rather as a Colledicrn oi the Bbauties of 
M, BERoyiNj thm as a literally abridged 
Tranilation of that Work^ Ibveral original 
Thoughts and Obfervations being occa- 
fionally introduced into di&rent Parts of 
them. 

The Stories here coUefted are of the 
woft interefting Kind^ fince Virtue is con* 
ftantly reprefented as the Fountain of Hap« 
pinefs, and Vice as the Source of every 
Evil. Nothing cxtravagsmt or romantic 
will be found in thefc Tajes, neither en- 
chanted Caftles^ nor iupernatoral Agents, 
but fuch Scenes are exhibited as come 
within the Reach of the Obfervations of 
young People in common Life, the Whole 
being made familiar by an innocent Turn of 
Thought and Expreffion, and applied to 
I dcfcribe 



PREFACE, 
defcribe their Amufements, their Purfurts, 
and their Neceffides. 

As a ufeful and inftruftive Pocket Loor- 
iNG-GLASs, we reeomniend it to the In- 
Ipedion of every Youth, whether Mifs or 
Mailer; it is a Mirror that will not flatter 
them, nor lead theni into Error; it difplays 
the Follies and improper Purfuits of the 
youthful Breaft, points out the dangerous 
Paths they fometimes tread, and clears the 
Way to the Temple of Honour and Fame. 




ADVER- 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



T. 



HE uncommon Encouragement which 
this Sclcdion has received from a difcern- 
ing Public^ has naturally excited a grateful 
Promptitude in the Publifher's Breaft, to 
render it ftill more worthy of their Patron* 
age. — From this Motive the prefent Edi- 
tion is embellilhed with more than Seventy 
Cuts; in the Execution of which no Ex- 
pcnce has been fpared, and the Publiflier 
hopes, with fome Confidence, that the Book 
will be deemed as neat and elegant in its 
Appearance, as it is valuable for real and in- 
trinfic Merit. 
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LITTLE ADOLPHUS. 

IN one of the villages in the neighbourhood of 
- the metropolis^ lived little Adolphtis, who had 
the misfortune to lofe his mother, before he 
had reached his eighth year. Notwithftanding 
his early age, this lofs made a ftrong impreflion 
oahismind,and evidently affected the natural gaiety 
of his difpofition. His aunt, the good Mrs. Clark- 
B fon. 
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fon, took him home to her houfe, in order to re- 
move him from the fcene of his affli£lion, and t% 
prevent his grief adding to the iaconiblaWe for- 
rows of bis father. 

After the tifual time, they left off their mo«rn- 
ing; but, Qiough h'ttfc Adolphus affcfted chear- 
fulnefs, yet his tender heart ftill felt for the lofs of 
his mother. His father, whom he fometimes yi- 
fited, could not avoid obferving how little Adol- 
phus endeavoured to conceal his grief; and this 
condderation made him feel the more for the lofs 
of. a wife, who had given birth to fo promifing 
a ^hild. This made fuch arr impreflion on his 
mind, that every one forefaw it would bring on 
his final difTolution. 

Pqpr Adolphus had not been to fee his dear 
fiither for fome time; for^ whenever he propofed 
it to his aunt, (he conftantly found fome excufe 
to put it off. The reafon was, that Mn Clark- 
Ibn being fo ilj^ ihe feared that feeing him in that 
condition would increafe the grief of Adolphus 
too much, and lay on hi6 heart a load too heavy 
for him to fupport* In fhort, the lofs of his wife, 
and his uncafinefs for his fon, put an end to Mr,. 
Clarkfon's life on the day before be reached the 
fiftieth year of his age* 

4 ' The 
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The Aext morning, little Adolphus thus a(f« 
ireffed his aunt: " This is nuf dear father's birth** 
day, I will go and fee him, and wifli him joy/' 
She endeavoured to perfuade him from it ; buf^ 
when {he found that all her endeavours were in 
vain, {he confented, and then burft into a flood of 
tears. The Iktie youtR was alarmed, and almoft 
^raid to aflc any queftions^ At laft,. **I fear (faid 
he) my dear papa is either ill or dead. Tell me, 
my dear aunt, for I m\x& and will know : I will 
fleep no more till I fee my dear father, who fo ten- 
derly loves me.'* 

Mrs. Clarkfotv was unable to fpeak } but when 
Adolphus iaw his aunt take out bis' mourning 
clothes, he vtras too well fatisfied of what had 
happened. ^ My dear papa is dead ! (cried he) 
O my papa, my mamma I both dead ! What will 
become of poor Adolphus!'* and then fainted^ 
when Mrs. Clarkfon found it difficult to bring 
Um to his fenfes. 

As fooa as he- was a little come to himielf^ 
•* Do not affli£l yourfelf, my dear child, (Cud his 
aunt) your piirents are both living in heaven, 
and will intercede with God to take care of you 
while on earth. While he yefterday was dyings 
B a his 
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his lad prayer was for you, and bis prayer will be 
heard/' 

i « What, did my dear father die yefterday, 
while I was thinking of the pleafure I (hould this 
day have on feeing him ? Oh ! let me go and fee 
him, iince I cannot now difturb him, or make 
him unhappy on my accountt Pray> my dear 
aunt, let me go." 

Mrs. Clarkfon could not reftft his importuni<» 
ties, and engaged to go along with him> prorr 
yided be would promife to keephimfelf compo&d» 
** You fee my forrow, (faid flie) and how much 
J am grieved for the lofs of a brother, who was 
good, charitable, and humane, and from whole 
bounty I received the greater part of the means 
of my livelihood. Though I am nowJeft poor 
and ^elplefs, yet I truft in Providence, and yoK 
fliall fee me cry no more. L^et me intreat yoi^ 
my dear child, to do the lame." Poor Adolphus 
promifed he would do as ihe would wi(h him; 
when Mrs. Clarkibn toot him by the hand, and 
led him ib the melancholy fcene. 

As foon as they were come to the houfe> Adol*^ 
phus flipped from his aunt, and rufhing into the 
room where his father lay in his coffin^ taxronni* 
jtd by his weeping neighbours, he threw himfelf 
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Oft the breathlefs body of his dear papa. After 
lying fome little time in that ftate, without being 
able to fpeak, he at laft raifed his little head, and 
cried out, *^ See how your poor Adolphus cries 
for having loft you ! When mamma died, you 
comforted me, though you wept yourfelf j but 
now to whom am I to look for comfort? O 
my dear papa, my good papa !*' 

By this time his aunt gofr into the room, and, 
with the afliftance of^tbe neighbours, forced him 
from the coffin, and carried him to- a friend's 
faoufe, in order to keep him there till'his father 
fliould be buried J for his aunt- dreaded the 
thoughts of letting him attend the funeral* 

The folemn fcene was now preparing, and the 
bell began to toll, which Adolphus heard, and 
every ftroke of it pierced his little innocent 
heart. The woman, to whofe care hebad been 
left, having ftepped into another room, be took 
that opportunity to regain his liberty, got out of 
doors, and ran towards the cfaarchi-yard;- On his 
arrival there, he found the funeral fervice finiihed, 
and the grave £^ng up, when, on a fudden, a cry 
was heard. " Let me be buried with my dear 
papa/' He then jumped into the graven 

B 3 Suck 
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. j$Ach a fcene muft naturally afi^ every oiit 
^Hp fsw it. They pulled him out of the graven 
^nd carried him home^ pale and fpeethlefs* F6t 
feVeral days he rcfufed almoft every kincj of fufte* 
nance, being at intervals fubje£l to fainting fits* 
After fome time, however, the cpnfolations and. 
advice of his good aunt appeared to have fome 
weight with him, and the tempeft in his little 
heart began to abate. 

This aiFe£tionate condu£l of Adolphus w^ 
the converfation for miles round their habitation, 
und at laft reached the ears of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had formerly been a little acquainted 
with th&deceafed Mr. Clarkfon. He accordingly 
went to fee the good Adolphus, and, feeling for 
his diftreiles, took him home with him, ^n4 
treated him as his fon. 

Adolphus foon gained the higheft opinion of 
the merchant, and, as be grew up, grew mor^ 
and more in his favour. At the age of twent)^ 
ihe condufted himfelf with fo much ability jand 
.integrity, that the merchant took him into part- 
nerfhip, and married him to his only daughter. 
. Adolphus had always too great a foul to be 
ungenerous; for even during his younger .days, 
dbe denied himfelf every kind of extravagance, in 

ordier 
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order to fupport his aunt^ and when he came 
into pofleiEon of a wife and fortune, he placed 
her in a comfortable ftation for the remainder of 
her life. As for himfelf, he every year, on his 
father's birth-day, palled it in a retired room 
alone, fometimes indulging a tear, and fometimes 
lifting up his heart to heaven, from whence he had 
received fo much. 

My little readers, if you have the happinefs ftill 
to have parents living, be thankful to God, and 
be fenfible of the bleffing you enjoy. Be cautious 
how you do any thing to offend them ; and, fhould 
you offend them undefignedly, reft neither night 
nor day till you have obtained their forglvenefs, 
Refleft on, and enjoy the happinefs that you are 
not, like poor little Adolphus, bereft of your fa- 
thers and mothers, and left in the hands, though 
of a good, yet poor aunt. 
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AKABELLA's journey to MATIKET* 



NOTHING can* be more natural and 
pkafing than to fee young children fond of 
their parents* The* birds of th^ air, and even the 
wild inhabitants, of the foreft^ love and are be- 
loved by -their jroung progeny. 

Little Ahabella was fix years old, very fond of 
}ier mamma, and delighted in following her every 
where. Her mother being one day obKged to go 
to inarket, wifhed to leave her Kttte daughter at 

homC) 
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home) thinking it would be too fatiguing for Ana- 
1>ella, and troublefome to herfelf s but the child's 
entreaties to go were fo earned: and preffing, that 
her mother could not withftand them, and at laft 
confented toherrequeft. 

The cloak and bonnet was foon on, and the 
litde maid fet off with her mamma in high fpirits* 
Such was the badneft of the paths in fome placesy 
that it was impoffible for them to walk hand in 
hand, fo that Anabella was fometiilies obliged to 
trudge on by herfelf behind her mamma s but theie 
were fuch kiixdof hardfhips as her litde fpirit was 
above complaming of* 

The town now appeared in fight, and the 
nearer they approached it, the more the paths were 
thronged with people* Anabella was often fepsi* . 
rated from her mamma ; but this did not at preleDt 
much difturb her, as by (kipping over a lut, or 
flipping between people as they pafTed, fbe foon 
got up again to her mother. However, the 
nearer they approached the market, the crowd of 
courfe encreafed, which kept her eyes m full em- 
ployment to fpy which way her mother went ; but 
a litde chaife drawn by' Ax dogs having attracted 

her attention, (he flopped to look at them, and by 

tb^t 
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that means loft fight of her mother, which fooil 
became the caufe of much uneafinefs to her. 

Here, my Itttle readers, let me paufe for a m0- 
ment to give you this neceflary advice. Whea 
you walk abroad with your parents or fervanf* 
never look much about you, unlefs you have hold 
of their hand, or fome part of their apparel. And 
I hope it will not be deemed impertinent to give 
fimilar advice to parents and fervants, to take 
care that children do not wander from them^ 
fence, from fuch negleft, many fatal accidents 
have happened. But to proceed.—* 

Little Anabella had not gazed on this obJe<a of 
novelty for more than a minute, before flue recol* 
leded her mammsr, and turned about to look for 
her; but no mamma was ^ere, and how the af- 
tii£i:ions of her heart began. She called aloud,. 
" Mamma; mamma;** but no- mamma anfwered,. 
She then crawled up a bank, which afforded h^r 
a view all around; but no mamma was to be feen. 
She now burft into a flood of tears, and fat herfelf 
down at the foot of the bank, by which people were 
paiSng and repaffing in great numbers. 

Almoft every body that paflcd faid fomething 
•r other to her, but none offered to help her to 
fiad her mother- «« What is the matter with^ 
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yon, my little dear, (faid one) that you cry fo 
iadly ?" « I harclQft my mamma !*' faid Anabclla, 
as well as the grief of her heart would permit her 
to fpeak. Another told her never to mind it, £he 
would find her again by and by. Some faid, 
« Do not cry fo, child, there is nobody that will 
run away with you.'' Some pitied her, and others 
Uughcd at her 5 but not one offered to give her 
aiiyaffiftance. 

Such, my little pupils, is the conduct ofmoft 
people. When any misfortune brings you into 
trouble, you will find enough ready to pity you, 
but few who will give you any material affiftance. 
They will tell you, what you then know your- 
felvcs, that you fhould not have done fo and fo ; 
they will be forry for you, and then take their 
leave of you. 

Little Anabella, however, was foon relieved 
from her prefent terrible anxieties. A poor old 
woman with eggs and butter in a bafket, hap* 
pened to be that day going to the fame market, 
Whither Anabella's mother was gone before her. 

Seeing Anabella in fo much diftrefs, ftill cry- 
ing as if her little heart would break, fhc went 
ttp to her, and afked her what was the caufe of 
thofe tears that fell from her little checks. She 

told 
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told her (he had loft her mamma. <^ And to what 
place, my dear, (cried the old woman) was your 
mamma going when you loft her?" " She was 
going to the market," replied AnabcUa. ** WcU^ 
my fweet girl, (continued the old woman) I am 
going to the market too, and if you will go along 
with me, I make no doubt but we fliall find your' 
mother there. However^ I will take care of yoir 
till you do find her." She then took Anabella by 
die hand, and led her along the road. 

The good old woman put her hand in her 
pocket, and pulled out a piece of nice plum-cake, 
which (he gave to Anabella, who thankfully ac-^' 
cepted of it; but her little heart was too full to 
permit her to think of eating at that time. Shef 
therefore put it into her pdcket, faying, that (he 
would eat it by and by, when (he had found her 
mamma, which (he hoped wouM be foon. 

As they walked along, the good old woman 
endeavoured to amufe Anabella by telling her 
pretty ftories, and enquiring of her what books (he 
read. " I very well know, (faid the old wo- 
riian) that you young children are too apt to be 
fond of hiftories of haunted houfes, of witches, 
ghofts, and apparitions, which tend only "lo fill 
you with idle fears and apprehenfions, and make 

you 
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you afraid even of yaur own (hadows." But 
«fhen Ana&ella told her that her books were all 
J>ought at the corner of St* Paul's Church-yard» 
£he feemed perfe(^j fatisfied. 

They had hardly entered the market, when tht 

little rambling eyes of Anabella caught fight of 

her mamma. She ibrieked with joy, and, like an 

arrow out of a bow, darted from the old woman, 

and flew to her parent, who clafped her pretty 

ilear in her arm«, and, after tenderly embracing 

her, " How came you, (faid fhe) my fweet an- 

j;el, to wander from me ? I have been fo fright* 

.fined, as tp be (»ardly able to contain myfelf.^' 

. Anabella threw her arms round thejieck of hef 

iiiamma,-and fixing her lips to^her cheeks, kept 

kiiling her, till a torrent of tears gave eafe to hefr 

heart. As foon as {he was able to fpeak, *' My 

dear mamma, (faid (he) I flopped to look at a pretty 

little chaife drawn by fix dogs, and in the mean 

tiine I loft you* 1 looked for you, and called for 
you, but I could neither fee nor hear you. I lat 
down crying by the fide of a baiik ; {oijxe as they 
paflfed pitied me, and others joked me ; but none 
attempted to take care of me, till this good uld 

woman led me by the hand, and brought me here.** 
C Ana* 
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Anabella's mother was very diank&l to the 
good old womaii ifer her tenderneft and humanity 
to her daughter, and not only bought of her what 
eggs and butter (he had lefc^ but even made her a 
fmall prefent befides, which (he a long time de« 
dined accepting of, (aying, (be bad done no more 
than what every good Chriftian ought to do* 

Anabella kifled the good old woman over and 
over again, and all her way home talked of no- 
thing but her kindnefs. Nor did Ihe afterwards 
forget it, as fhe would frequently go and pay her 
a vifit, when (he always took with her fome tea 
and fugar, and a loaf of bread. Anabella's mo** 
ther conftantly bought all the eggs and butter the 
good old woman had to ipare, and paid, her a 
better price for them than ihe could have got at 
market, faving her, at the fame time, the trouble 
of going thither. 

Thus you fee, my young friends, what are the 
confequences of good nature and humanity. 'You 
muft accuftom yourfelves early not only to feel 
for the misfortunes of others, but to do every 
thing that lies in your power to affift them. 
Whatever may be your condition in life at pre* 
fent, and however improbable it may be that you 
may ever want, yet there are ftrange viciflitudes 

in 
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in ihh world, in which nothing can be Taid to be 
rea]]/ certain and permanent* Should any of 
my readers, like Anabella, lofe themfelvcs, 
would they not be happy to meet with fo good an 
o\i woman as fhe did? Though your ftations in 
life may place you above receiving any pecuniary 
reward for a generous a£Hon, yet the plcafing ftn- 
fations of a good heart, on relieving a diftrcflcd 
fellow- creatarc, arc inexpreffiblc. 




'^»S"^ii.'-r„-^ 
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THE ABSURDITY OF YOUNG PEOPLE^S 
WISHES EXPOSED. 

TH E prefent moment of enjoyment .is all 
young people jthink of. So long as Mafter 
Tommy partook of the pleafure of fliding-on the 
ice, and making fnbw up in viarious fhapes, he 
wifhed it always to be winter, totally regardlefs of 
either fpring, fummer, or autumn. His father 
hearing him one day make that wi(h, defired him 
to wVite it down in the firft kaf of his pocket-* 

book». 
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book, which Tomrnj accordinglj did, though his 
hand fliivered with cold* 

The winter glided away imperceptibly, and the 
fpring followed in due time. Tommy now walked 
in the garden with his father, and with admiration 
beheld the rifing beauty of the various ipring 
lowers. Their perfume afforded him the higheft 
delight, and their brilliant appearance attraAed all 
his attention; '^ Oh, (faid Matter ToAiniy) that 
it were always fpring !'' His father defired him to 
write diat wi{h alfo in his pocket-book. 

The trees, which lately were only budding, 
were now grown into full leaf, the fure fign that 
ipring was departing, and fummer haftening on 
apace. Tommy, one day, accdifipanied by his 
parents, and two or three of his fele£l acquaint- 
ance, went on a vifit to a neighbouring village. 
Their walk was delightful, affording them a 
profpeA fometimes of corn yet green, waving 
iffloothly like a fea unruffled with the breeze, and 
fometimes of meadows enamelled with a profufion 
ef various flowers. The imiocent lambs fkippcd 
and danced about, and the colts and fillies pranced 
around their dams. But what was ftill more 
pleafing, this fcafbn produced for Tommy and his 
companions a delicious feafl of cherries, ftraw-* 
. C 3 berries, 
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berries, and a variety of otbei fruits. So pleafant. 
a day afforded them the iuiiunit of delight, andi 
their little hearts danced ia their bofonis with. 
joy. 

" Do you not think, Tommy, (faid his father 
to him) that fummer has its xlelights as well 2% 
winter ztid fpring ?" Tommy replied, he wilhed 
it might be fummer ^1 the year, when his father 
defired him to enter that wi(k in his poaket-bookt 
alfo. 

The autumn at length arriveJ, and all fhcr 
family went into the country to view the harveft. 
It happened to be one of thofe dajns that are free- 
from clouds^ and yet a gentle wefterly wind kept 
the air cool and refrefhing. The gardens and 
orchards were loaded with fruits^ and the fine 
plums, pears, and apples, which hung on the: 
trees almoft to the ground^ furnifhed the little 
vlfitors with no fmall amufement and delight.- 
There' were alfo plenty of grapes, apricots, and 
peaches, which eat the Tweeter, as they had th^ 
pleafure of gathering them. ^^ T^is feaibn- ofi- 
^ rich abundance Tommy, (faid his fathqr to bifp} 
will foon pafs away, and ftern and coM winter 
will fucceed it.^' Tommy again wifbed, that the 
preftnt happy feafon would always cominue^ and 

that 
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that winter would not be too hafty in its approaches^ 
but kave him in po&BBon erf* aittumm 

Tommy's father defircd hin^ to write this in 
his book alfoy and ordering him to read what he 
had written^ foon convinced him how contradic« 
tory his wiflxes had been.. In the winter, h^ 
wilhed it to be always winter; in the fpring he 
wiflied for a continuance of that feafon ; in the 
fammer, he wifhed it never to depart ; and when, 
autumn came^ it afforded him too many delicious 
fruits to permit him to have a (ingle wifli for the 
approach of winter*. 

" My dear Tommy, (faid his father to him) 
I am not difpleafed with you for ei^oying the pre«> 
fent moment, and thinking it the beft that caa 
happen to you ; but you fee how neceflary'it is 
that our wifhes ihould not always be complied 
with. God knows how to govern this world much 
better than any human being can pretend to. Had 
you laft winter been indulged in your wifh, wc 
fliould have had neither fpring, fummer, nor au.** 
tumn ; the earth would have been perpetually co- 
vered with fnow. The beafts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air, would either have been ftarved 
or frozen to death ; and even the pleafures of 
Aiding, or making images of ihow> would hav^ 

foon 
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foon become tirefome to you. It is a happinefs 
that we have it not in our power to regulate the 
courfe of nature : the wife and unerring defigns 
of Providence, in favour of mankind, would then 
moft probably be perverted to their own inevita*^ 
ble ruin." 
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LOUISA S TENDERNESS TO THE LITTLK 
BIRDS JN WINTER. 



HOWEVER long the winter may appear, 
the fpring will naturally fucceed it. A gentle 
breeze began to warm the air, the fnow gradually 
vaniihed, the fields put on their enamelled livery, 
the flowers fhot forth their buds, and the birds 
began to fend forth their harmony from every 
;bough. 

Little 
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Little Louifa and her father left the city^to par- 
take of the pleafttres of the country. Scarcely 
had the blackbird and the thrufh began their early 
whiftle, to welcome Lonihy than the weather 
changed all on a Hidden ; the north- wind roared 
horribly in the grove, and the fnow fell in fi^h 
abundance, that every thing appeared in a filver 
white mantle* 

Though the Kttle maid went to bed fhivering 
with cold, and much difappointed rn her expec- 
tations, yet fhe thanked God for having given her 
{o tomfortaUe a {better from the inclemency of 
the dements. 

Such a quantity of fnow had fallen during the 
nigh tji that the roads were almoft impaflable in 
the morning, which was a matter of great afflic* 
tion to poor Louifa ; but (he obferved, that the 
birds were as dull as herfelf upon the occafion. 
Every tree and hedge being fo covered with fnowi^ 
the poor birds could get nothing to eaty not fo 
much as a grain of corn or worm was to be found. 

The feathered inhabitants now forfook the 
woods and groves, and fled into the neighbour* 
hood of inhabited towns and villages, to feek that 
relief from man^ which aature alone would not 

thea 
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Aen afford them. liicredibly nunerous were did 
flight of fparrows, robins, and other birds, that 
were feen in die ftreets «id coutt-yardst where 
their litde beaks and claws wisre employed in turn* 
ing ov«r whatever they thov^t could afford diem 
a fiflgle grain* 

A large company of diefe feadiered refugees 
alighted la die yard belonging to the houfe, in 
fvhich li^e Louiia and her father then were. 
The ^iftreTs of the poor birds feemed to affid 
the tender-hearted maid very much, which her 
father perceived as foon as (he entered his cham* 
ber. << What is it makes you look fo penfive 
now, (faid her father) fince it is but a few mU 
nutes ago when you was (6 remarkably chear« 
ful?''*«^< O my dear papa, (faid Louifii) all thofe 
fweet dear birds, that fung fo charmingly but a 
. day (m: two ago, are now come into the yard 
flarving with hunger. Do, pray, let me give 
them a litde corn. 

Her papa very readily granted her fo reafonable 
a requeft, and away flie ran, accompanied by her 
goveroefs, to the barn on the other fide of the 
yard, which had that morning been cleanly fwept. 
Here (he got a handful or two of corn, which ihe 

imme- 
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immediately Icattered in different parts of th9 
yard. The poor little birds fluttered around 
ber, and foon picked up what the bouoty of her 
generous hand had beftowed on thenu 

It is impoffible to defcribe the pleafure. JMf&d (a- 
tisfaSion, expreiled in the countenance of Louifa^ 
on feeing herfelf the caufe of giving Co much joy 
to thofe little animals. As foon as the birds ha4 
picked up all the grains, they flew to the boufe-top^ ' 
and feemed to look -down on Lpuifa as if they 
would fay, " Gannot you give us a little more?*- 
She oinderftood their meaning, and away £he flew 
again to the barn^ and down they all came to par- 
take of her new bounty, while Louifa 'called t^ 
her papa and mamma to come and enjoy with her 
the pleafmg fight. 

In the mean time, a. little boy came into tbe 
yard, whofe heart was not of fo tender a nature 
as Louifa's. He held in his hand a cage full of 
birds,, but carried it fo carelefsly, that it. was 
evident he cared very little for his poor prifoners. 
Louifa, who could not bear to fee the pretty lit- 
tle creatures ufed fo roughly, afked the boy what 
be was going to do with thofe birds. The boy 
replied, that he would fell them if he could, but 
4 . if 
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if he could not, his cat ihould have a dainty meal 
of them, and they would not be the firft ihe had 
CDunched alive. 

^O ficj^faid Irouifa^ give them to your cat! 
What, fuffer fuch innocent things as thofe to be 
killed by t|ie mercilefs talons of a cat!'*— *< Even 
fo," faid the boy> and giving the cage a careleft 
fwing, that tumbled the poor .birds one over ano« 
ther, off Jm was fetting, when Louifa called him 
Iback, and afked him what he would have for his 
birds. «< I will fell them, (faid he) three for a 
penny, and there are eighteen of them.*' LouHk 
ftruck the bargain, and xan to beg the money of 
her|)apa^ who not only chearfully gave her the 
money, but allowed her an empty room for the re« 
caption of her little captives* 

The boy, having thus found fo good a market 
for his birds, told all his companions of it; fi» 
that^ in a few hours, Louifa's yard was fo filled 
Drith little bird merchants, that you would have 
fiippofed it to be a bird market. However, the 
pretty maiden purchafed all they brought, and had 
them turned into the fame room vrith thofe of her 
formerpurchaie. 

* . •• . • * i 

D When 
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When night came, Louifa Wtnt to bed widi 
more pleafure than (he had felt for a long time. 
<^ What a pleafing refle<Slion it is, (faid fhe to 
herfelf) to be thus capable of preferving the lives 
of fo many innocent birds, and fave them from 
famine and mercilefs cats ! When fum^er comes, 
and I go into, the woods and groves, thefe pretty 
birds will ily round me, and fing theif fweeteft 
notes, in gradbide for my kind attention to them»'' 
Thefe thoughts at lail lulled her to fleep, but 
they accompanied her even in her dreams; for 
file fancied. herielf in one of the moft delightful 
groves fhe had ever feen, where all the little birds 
were bufied, either in feeding tiieir young, or in 
finging, and in hopping from bough to bough. 

The firft thing Louifa did after flie had got up 
in the morning, was to go and feed her little fa- 
mily in the room, and alfo thofe that came into 
tb6 yard. Though' the feed to feed them coft her 
nothing, yet&e recollefted that the many pur-^- 
chafes (be had lately made of birds muft hive aU 
moft exhaUfted her purfe; '<< and if the froft fboald 
^piitinue, (faid (he to herfelf) what will become 
of thofe poor birds that I fliall not be able to 
purchafe! Thofe naughty boys will either -give 
r ."'. them 
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tbem to their cats, or fuffisr tbem to die with 
hunger,** 

Willie ihe was giving way to thefe forrowful 
refleSions, her hand was moving gently into her 
pockety in order to bring out her exhaufted purfe i 
but judge what mnft be ber iiirpriie and aftonifli* 
ment when, inftcad of pulling out an empty 
purie^ file found it hrioi-full of money. She ran 
immediately to her papa, to tell him of this ftrange 
circumftance, when he fnatched her up in his 
Tms, tenderly embraced her, and ihed tears of joy 
on her blooming cheeks. 

^ My dear child, (iaid her papa to her) you . 
cannot conceive how happy you now make me! 
Let tfaefe little birds continue to be the objed of 
your relief, and, be allured, your parie fliall never 
he reduced to emptinrfs." This plcafing news 
gladdened the little heart of Loui£i, and flie ran 
immediately to fill her apron with feed, and then 
luftened to feed ber feathered guefts. The birds 
came fluttering round her, and feemed confcious of 
ber bounty and generofity. 

After feeding thefe happy {)rifoners, (he went 

down into the yard, and there diftributed a plenti* 

ful meal to the ftarving wanderers without. What 

D 2 an 
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an important truft had fhe now taken on her&if f 
—nothing lefs than the fupport of an hundred de» 
pendants within doors, and a ftill greater number 
without! No wonder tl^t her dolls and other 
play-things ihouldbe now totalljr forgotten^ 

As Louifa was putting her band into the feed- 
bagy to take out of it the afternoon food for her 
birds, ihe found a paper, on which was written thefe 
words; <* The inhabitants of the air fly toward* 
thee, O Lordr aod thou giveft them their food;, 
thou.openeft thy hand^ and fiUeft all things living 
with plenteoufnefs." 

As fhe faw her papa behind her^ fhe turned 
round and faid, " I am therefore now imitating 
God."— « Yes, my fweet Louife, (faid her 
father) in every good aftion we imitate our Maker* 
When you fhall be grown to maturity, you will 
then affiil the neceffitous part of the human race^ 
as you now do the birds j and the more good you 
. do, the nearer you will approach the perfections 
of God.** 

Louifa continued h^r attention to feed her 
hungry birds for more than a week,, when the 
fnow began to melt, and the fields by degrees 
recovered their former verdure. The birds> who 

had 
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had lately been afraid to quit the warm Ihelter of 
the houfes, now returned to the woods and groves. 
The birds in our little Louifa's aviary were cort-. 
£ned, and therefore could not get away; but 
they Viewed their inclination to depart, by flyirtg 
againft the windows, and pecking the glafs with 
their bills. Thefe birds, perhaps, were induftri- 
ous, and wiihed not to be troublefome to Louifa, 
fince they could now procure their own living. 

Louifa, not being able to comprehend what 
could make them fo uneafy, alked her papa if 
.he could tell the caufe of it. ^^ I know not, 
my dear, (faid her papa) but it is poffible thefe 
little birds may have left fome companions in the 
fields, which they now wifll to fee." — ** You are 
very right, papai (replied Louifa) and they fhall 
have their liberty immediately." * She according- 
ly opened the window, and all the birds^oon flew 
out of it. % ^ 

Thefe little feathered ^animals had no fooner 
obtained their liberty, than fome were feen hop- 
ping on the ground, others darting into the air, or 
fporting in the trees from twig to twig, and fome 
flying about the windows chirping, as though out 
of gratitude to their benefa£kor« 

D 3 Louifa 
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Louifa hardly ever went into the fields, but (he 
fancied that fome of her little family feemed to 
welcome her approach^ cither by hoppii^ before 
her, or entertaining her with their melodious notes> 
which afforded her a fource of inexhauftible plea- 
fure« 



.y^ 
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THE STORY OF BERTRAND, A POOR LA- 
BOURER^ AND HIS LITTLE FAMILY. 

npHINK yourfclves happy, my little readers, 
-■• fince none of you perhaps know what it is 
to endure hunger day after day, without behig 
able to enjoy one plentiful meal. Confident I 
am, that the following relation will not fail to 
make art impreffion on your tender hearts. 

Bertrand was a poor labourer, who had fix 
young children, whom he maintained with the ut- 
moft difiiculty. To add to his diftrefics, an un- 
favourable feafon much encreafcd the price of 

bread* 
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bread. This honeft labourer worked day and night 
to procure fubflftence for his family, and though 
their food was compoTed of the coai^ ^^Jh^ yet 
even of tbat he could not procure a fuScieficf. 

Findttig himietf reduced to extnemity, he one 
day called his little family together^ and with ^ears 
ia his eyes, and a heart overflowing with grief^ 
^ My fweet children, (faid he to them) bread is 
now fo extravagantly dear, that J find all my eftbrts 
to fupport you inefiefluaL My whole day's labour 
is barely fufficientto purchafe this piece o£ bread 
which yoaf^e in my hand; it muft therd^re be 
divided athdng y6ir,'ahd you muR be contented 
with the little my labour can procure you. 
Though it will not afford each of you a plentiful 
meal, yet it will be fufEcient to keep you from 
perilhing with hunger.'' Sorrow and tears inter-* 
rupted his words, and he could fay no mi^re, but 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven. 

His children we^ in filence, and, yoqng 98 
they were, their little hearts feemed to feel more 
for their father than for themfelves* Bisttrand then 
divided the fmall portion of bread int<^feven equal 
(hares, one of which he kept for himfelfi and 
gave to the reft each their lot, But one of them, 
named Harry, refufed his ihare, telling l^is fafh^r 

he 
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he could not eat, pretending to be fick. ** What 
is the matter with you, my dear child?" faid his 
father, taking him up in his arms. <^ I am rery 
flck, (replied Harry) very Ack indeed, and (hould 
be glad to go to fleep." Bertrand then carried 
him to bed, and gave him a tender kifs, wifhing 
him a good night. 

The next morning, the honeft labourer, over-> 
whelmed with forrow, went to a neighbouring 
phyHcian, and begged of him, as a charity, to 
come and fee his poor boy. Though the phyfician 
was fure of never being paid for his vifit, yet 
fuch were his humanity and feelings, that he in* 
ftantly went to the labourer's houfe. 

On his arrival there, he found no particular 
fymptoms of illnefs, though the boy was evidently 
in a very low and languiihing ftate. The do£tor 
told him he would fend him a cordial draught; but 
Harry begged he would forbear fending him any 
thing, as he could do him no good. The do&ot 
Was a little angry at this behaviour, and infifted on 
knowing what his diforder was, threatening him, 
if he did not tell him immediately, he would go 
and acquaint his father with his obftinacy. 

Poor Harry begged the dodor would fay no- 
thing about it to his father, which ftill more en^ 

creafed 
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creafed the doftor's wifli to get at the bottom of 
this myftery. At laft, poor . Harry finding the 
iodior refolute, defired his brothers and *fifters 
might leave the room, and he would acquaint him 
with every particular. 

As foon as the phyfkian had ient the children 
out of the room, " Alas, Sir, (faid little Harry) 
in this feafon of fcarcity, my poor dear father 
cannot earn bread enough to feed us* What 
little quantity he can get, he divides equally 
among us, referving to- himlblf the fmalleft part. 
To fee my dear brothers and fifters fufFer hunger 
is more than I can bear; and^ as I am the eldefty 
and ftronger than they, I have therefore not eaten 
any myfelf> but have divided mj ihare among^ 
them. It is on this account that I pretended to 
be fick, and unable to eat. I befeech you,^ how- 
ever, to keep this a fecret from my father/* 

The phyfician, wiping away a tear which ftartcd 
Involuntarily from his eye> aflced poor Harry if he 
were liot then hungry. He acknowledged indeed 
that he was hungry; but faid that did not give 
him fo much z&i&ion as to fee the diftrefles of his 
family. « But my good lad^ (faid the doftor) if 
you do not take fome nourifliment you will die.** 
—I am indifferent about that, (replied Harry) 

fxncQ 
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. £nce my father will have then one mouth tefs to 
feed, and I ihall go to heaveny where I m^U pray 
to God to affift my dear fathet and mj litde fifters 
and brothers." 

What heart but muft melt with pity and admi« 
ration at the relation of fuch fa6bf The generous 
phyficiai^ taking up Harry in his arms^and clafp- 
ing him to hk bofom^ <^ No^ my dear little boy^ 
(iaid he) diou ihalt not die. God and I will take 
care of thy little family, and return thanks to God 
for having fent me hither. I muft leave you for 
the prefent, but I will foon return." 

The good phyficiaii haftehed home, and order- 
ed one of his fervants to load himfelf witb refrefh- 
ments of every kind. He then haftened to the 
relief of poor Harry and his ftarvmg brothers and 
fifters. He made them all fit down at the table 
and eat 'till they were perfe£Uy fatisfied. What 
could be a more pleafin!g fcene, than that which 
the good phyfician-.then beheld, fix pretty little 
innocent creatures fmiling over the bounty of 
their generous and hum^e friend! 

The doSor, on bis departure> defired Harry to 
be mider no uneafinefs, as he (hould take care to 
procure them a fupply of whatever might be want* 
ingt Hefaichfollxperfivqiedbisproiiiifc^andthe]^ 

bad 
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had daily caufe of rejoicing at his bounty ani 
benevolence. The doflxir's generofity was imi- 
tated by every good perfon, to whom he related 
the afFeaing fcene. From fome they received 
provifions, from fome money, and from others 
clothed and linen. So that^ in a (hort time, this 
little family, which was but lately in want of every 
thing, became po&i&d of plenty^ 

Bertrand's landlord,, who was a gentleman of 
confiderable fortune, wasfo fbuck with the tender 
generofity of little Harry, that he fent for his fa- 
ther, and paying -him many compliments on his 
happinefs of having fuch a fon, he offered to take 
Harry under his own infpeaion, and bring him up 
in his own houfe. This matter being agreed on, 
Bertrand's landlord fettled an annuity on himj 
promifing, at the fame time, to provide for his 
other children as they grew up. Bertrand, tranf- 
ported with joy, returned to his houfe, and fel- 
ling on his knees, offered up his moft grateful 
thanks to that good God, who had gracioufly 
condefcended to beftow on him fuch a fon! . 

Hence you may learn, my young readers, how 

much you have it in your power to prove a Meff- 

ing to your parents and a con^fbrt to yourfelves. 

It is not^neceflary, that, in order to do M Y^^ 

it * fbouW 
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fiiould be reduced to the fame neceffity that poor 
Harry was: for however exalted your ftation may 
be, you will always find opportunities enough to 
give proofs of your duty to your parents, )'our 
a(Fe6lion for your brothers and fifters, and your 
humanity and benevolence to the poor and needy. 
Happy indeed are thofe poor children, who have 
found a friend and protedor when they were needful 
andhelpleft; but much happier thofe, who, without 
ever feeling the griping hand of penury and want 
themfelves, have received the inexprefEble delight 
that never fails to arife from the pleafmg refle£lion: 
of having raifed honeft poverty to happinefs ani 
plenty ! 
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NANCY AND HER CANARY BIRD, POOR 
CHERRY. 



AS Nancy was one day looking out of her 
window, a man happened to coniie by, cry- 
ing, '•^ Canary-birds; come buy my canary- 
birds.'* The man had a large cage upon his 
head, in which the birds hopped about from perch 
to perch, and made Nancy quite in love with 
thenv. «' Will you buy a pretty bird or two, 

Mifs?'' 
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Mifs?" faid the man. << I have no objetSlion, 
(replied the little maid) provided my papa will 
give me leave. If you will ftop a little while, I 
will foon let you know." So away ran Nancy 
down ftairs to her papa, while the birdman put 
down his cage at the door. 

Nancy rah into her papa's chamber quite out of 
breath, crying, " O dear papa; only come here! 
here is a man in the ftreet that has a large cage 
on his head with, I dare fay, an hundred canary- 
birds in it."— « Well, and what of all that? 
(replied her papa) Why does that feem to rejoice 
you fo much?" Nancy anfwering, that (he (hould 
be happy to buy one of them, her papa reminded 
her, that the bird muft be fed, and (hould it be 
negleiled, even only for a day,' it would certainly 
^ die.- 

Nancy promifed, that (he would never cat her 
own breakfaft till (he had given her bird his; but 
her papa reminded her that (he was a giddy girl, 
and that he fwred (he had promifed too much. 
However, there was no getting over her coaxings 
and wheedling, fo that her papa was at laft 
obliged to confent that (he (hould buy one. 

He then took Nancy by the hand, and led her 

to the door, where the man was waiting with his 

E 2 birds. 
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birds. He chofe the prettieft canary-bird in H^ 
it was a male, of a fine lively yellow colour, with 
a little black tuft upon bis head* Nancy was 
now quite chearful and happy, and pulling out her 
purfe, gave it to her father to pay for the bird. 
But what was to be done with the bird without a 
cage, and Nancy had not money enough ? How- 
ever, upon her promiiing that ihe would^tako 
great care to feed her bird, her papa bought 
her a fine new cage, of which he. mada her a 
jprefent. 

As foon as Nfincy had given her canary-bird 
pofieffion of his new palace, (he ran about the 
houfe, calling her n:^mmayher brothers and fifters, 
^ and all the fervants, to come and fee her pretty 
canary-bird, t;o which (be gave the namt of 
Cherry, When any of her little friends came to 
fee her, the firfl thing ihe toM them was, that fhe 
had one of the prettieft canary-birds in the world. 
^ He is as yellow as gold, (faid (he) and he has 
a little black creft like the plumes ^f my mamma's 
hat. Come, you mufl: go and fee him! His name 
is Cherry." 

Cherry was as happy as any bird need wiih to 
be, under the care of Nancy. Her firft bufinefs 
every mdrning was to feed Cherry j and when- 
ever 
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ever there was any cake at table, Cherry was fure 
to come in for a (hare of it. There was always 
feme bits of fugar in ftore for him, and his cage 
was conftantly decorated with the moft lively 
herbage. 

Her pretty bird was not ungrateful, but did all 
in his power to make Nancy fenfible how much he 
was obliged to her. He foon learned to diftinguiih 
her, and the moment he heard Rer ftep into the 
room, he would flutter his wings, and keep up 
an ince(&nt chirping. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if Cherry and Nancy became very fond of 
each other. 

At the expiration of a week he began to open 
his little throat, and fung the moft delightful 
fongs. He would fometimes raife his note to fo 
great a height, that you would almoft think he 
muft kill himfelf with fuch vaft exertions. Then, 
after flopping a little, he would begin again, with 
a tone fo fweet and powerful, that he was heard in 
every part of the houfe. 

Nancy would often fit for whole hours by his 
cage, liftening to his melody. Sometimes, fo at- 
tentively would (he gaze at him, that fhe would 
infcnfibly let her work fall out of her hands ^ and 
after he had entertained her with his melodious 
E 3 notes, 
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notes, {he would regale him with a tune on 
her bird organ, which he would endeavour to 

imitate. 

In length of time, however, thefe pleafures 
began to grow familiar to his friend Nancy. Her 
papa, one day, prefented her with a book of 
prints, with which fhe was fo much delighted, 
that Cherry began to Ide at leaft one half of 
her attention. As ufual, he would chirp the mo- 
ment he faw her, let her be at what diftance fhe 
would; but Nancy began to take no notice of, 
him, and almoft a week had pailed, without his 
receiving either a- bit of bifcuit, or a frefli fupply 
of chick-weed. He repeated the fweeteft and 
moft harmonious notes that Nancy had taught 
him, but to no purpofe. 

It now appeared too clearly, that new obje£ls 
began to attra£): Nancy's attention* Her birth- 
day arrived, and her god-father gave her a large 
jointed doll, which fhe named Columbine : and 
thisfaid Columbine proved a fad rivgl to Cherry; 
for, from morning to night, the dreffing and un» 
dreffing of Mifs Cplumbine engrofled the whole 
of her time. What with this, and her carrying her 
doll up and down flairs, and into every room in 
the houfe, it was happy for poor Cherry if he got 

fed 
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fed by thb evenings and fometimes it happened 
that he went 9 whole.day without feeding. 

One day, however, when Nancy's papa was 
at table, accidently cafting his eyes upon the 
cage, he faw poor Chervy lying upon ks breaft, 
and panting as it were for life. The poor bird's < 
feathers appeared all rough, and it feemed con* 
traded into a mere lump. Nancy's papa went 
upclofe to it; but it was unable even to chirp, 
and the poor little creature had hardly ftrength 
enough to breathe. He called to him his little 
Nancy, and afked her what was the matter with 
her bird. Nancy bluflied, faying in a low voice, 
** Why, papaj I— fomehow, I forgot j" and ran 
to fetch the feed box. 

Her papa, in the mean time, took down the 
cage, and found that poor Cherry had not a fingle 
feed left, nor a drop of water. " Alas, poor bird, 
(faid he) you have got into carelefs hands. Had 
I foxf feen this, I would never have bought you.** 
All the company joined in pity for the poor bird, 
and Nancy ran away into her chamber tp eafe her 
heart in tears. However, her papa, with fome 
difficulty, brought pretty Cherry to himfclf 
again. 

Her 
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Her father, the next day, ordered Cherry to be 
made a prefent of to a young gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who, he faid, would take much 
better care of it than his h'ttle thoughtlefs daugh- 
ter 5 but- poor Nancy could not bear the idea of 
parting with her bird, and moft faithfully promi- 
jfed never more to negleft him. 

Her papa, at laft, gave way to her entreaties; 
and permitted her to keep little Cherry, but not 
without a fevere reprimand, and a ftrift injunc- 
tion to be more careful for the future. " This 
poor little creature, (faid her papa) is confined 
in a prifon, and is therefore totally unable to pro* 
vide for its own wants. Whenever you want any 
thing you know how to get it; but this little bird 
can neither help himfelf, nor make his wants 
known to others. If ever you let him want feed 
or water again, look to it." 

Nancy burft out into a flood of tears, took her 
papa by the hand, and kifled it) btit her heart 
was fo full that &e could not utter a fyllable. 
Cherry and Nancy were now again good friends, 
and he for fome time wanted for nothing. 

About a month afterwards, her father and mo* 
ther were obliged to go a little way into the 

country 
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country on fome particular buiinefs; but, before 

they fet out, he gave Nancy ftrid charge to take 
.care of poor Xberry. No fooner were ber pa* 

renCi gone, than flie ran to the cage, and gave 

Cherry plenty of feed and water. 

Little Nancy, now finding herfelf alone and at 
liberty, fent for fome of her companions to come 
and ^nd the day with her. The former part of 
the day tbey pafled in the garden, and the latter in 
playing at blindman's-buff and four corners. She 
went to bed very much fatigued ; but, as foon as 
Ihe awoke in the morning, fhe began to Aink of 
new pleafures. 

She went abroad that day, while poor Cherry 
was obliged to flay at home and fafl. The fecond 
and third day pafTed in the fame playful manner as 
before ; but no poor Cherry was thought of. On 
^e fourth day, her father and mother came home 
aod, as fooa.as they had kiifed her, her father en- 
quired after poor Cherry, " He is very well,** 
laid Nancy, a little confufed, and then ran to 
fetch him fome feed and water. Alas, poor little 
Cherry was no more: he was lying upon his 
back, with his wings fpread, and his beak open. 
Nancy fcreamcd out, and wrung her hands, when 

all 
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all the family ran to her, and were witnefles of the 
melancholy fcene* 

^< Alas, poor bird, (faid her papa) what a me« 
lancholy end haft thou come to! If I had twifted 
thy head off the day I went into the country, it 
would have caufed you but a moment's pain; but 
now you have endured all the pangs of hunger and 
thirft, and expired in extreme agony. However, 
poor Cherry, you are happy in being out of the 
hands of fb mercilefs a guardian.^ 

Nancy was &> ibocked and diftrefTed c»i die 
cccafion, that ihe would have given all her little 
treafure, and even all her playthings, to have 
brought Cherry to life; but it was now too late. 
Her papa had the bird ftuffed> and hung up to the 
cicling,^ in memory of Nancy^s careleffncfs. She 
dared not even to lift her eyes up to look at it, 
for whenever ihe did, it was fure to make her cry. 
Jit laft, (he prevailed on her papa to have it re- 
moved, but not till after many earneft entreaties 
and repeated acknowledgments of the fault fhe 
had been guilty of. Whenever Nancy was guilty 
of inattention or giddihefs, the bird was hung up 
again in its place, and every one would fay in her 
hearing, « Alas, poor Cherry, what a cruel death 
you fuffered !'* 

•Thus 
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Thus you fee, my little friends, what are the 
fad confequence$ of inattention, giddinefs, and 
too great a fondnefs for pleafure, which always 
make us forgetful of what we ought carefully to 

attend to. 




4» 
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THE BIRDS, THE . THORN-BUSHES, AND 
THE SHEEP. * 



MR, Stanhope and his fon Gregory were one 
evening, in the month of May, fitting at 
the foot of a delightful hill, and furveying the 
beautiful works of nature that furrounded thefn. 
.The reclining fun, now finking into the weft, 
feemed to clothe every thing with a purple robe. 
The chearful fong of a fliepherd called ofFthei4: 
attention from their meditations. on thofe delight- 
4 fJl 
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fill profpedls. This fhephcrd was driving home 
his ilock from the adjacent fields. 
Thorn-bu(hes grew on each fide of the road. 
' and every {heep that approached the thorns was 
fure to be robbed of fome part of its wool, which 
a good deal difpleafed little Gregory. *< Only 
fee, papa, (faid he) how the fheep are deprived of 
their wool by thofe buflies ! You have often tol4 
me, that God makes nothing in vain ; but thefc 
briars feem made only for mifchief : people (hould 
therefore join to deftroy them root and branch* 
Were the poor iheep to come often this way^ 
they would be jrobbed of all their clothing. But 
.that (hall not be the cafe, for I will rife with the 
fun to morrow morning, and, with my little bill- 
hook and fnip-fnap, I will level all thefe briars 
with the ground. You may come with me, papa, 
if you pleafe, and bring with you an axe. Be- 
fore brea»kfaft, we lhall.be able to deftroy them 

Mi:. Stanhope replied, « We muft not go 
about this bufinefs in too great a hurry, but take 
it little time to confider of it.; perhaps, there may 
not be fo much caufe for being angry with thefe 
buihes as you at prefent feem to imagine. Have 
you not feen the fliepherds about Lammas, with 
F great 
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great (hears in their hands, take from the tremb- 
ling flieep all their wool, not being contented 
with a few locks only ?" 

Gregory allowed that was true ; but they did 
it in -order to make clothes ; whereas the hedges 
robbed the flieep without having the leaft occafion 
for their wool, and evidently for no ufeful pur- 
pofe. « If it be ufual (faid he) for flieep to lofc 
their clothing at a certain time of the year, then 
it is much better to take it for our own advantage! 
than to fuffer the hedges to pull it o£F for no end 
whatever/' 

Mr. Stanhope allowed the arguments of Httw 
Gregory to be juft ; for nature has given to every 
beaft a clothing, and we are obliged from thetn 
to borrow our own, otherwife we fliould be forced 
to go naked, and cxpofcd to the inclemency of 
the elements. 

^ Very well, papa, ffaid Gregory) though we 
want clothing, yet thefe buflies want none : they 
rob us of what we have need, and therefore down 
they fliall all come with to-morrow morning s 
rifing fun* And I dare fay, papa, you will come 
along with me and ai&ft me/' 

Mr. Stanhope could not but confcnt, and little 
Gregory thought himfclf nothing lefs than an 

Alexander, 
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Alexander, merely from the expe£btioii of de« 
ftroying at once this formidable band of robbers. 
He could hardly fleep^ being fo much taken up 
with the idea of bis vi6loriesy to which the next 
morning's fun was to be witnefe^ 

The chearful lark had hardly begun to proclaim 
the approach of morning, when Gregory got up 
and ran to awake his papa* Mr. Stanhope^ 
though he was very indifferent concerning the 
fate of the thorn-bulhesj yet he was not dif« 
pleafed with having the opportunity of (hewing to 
his little Gregory the beauties of the riling fun. 
They both drefled themfelves immediately, took 
the neceffary inftr.uments, and fet out on this im- 
portant expedition. Young Gregory marched 
forwards with fuch hafty ftep's^ that Mr. Stanhope 
was obliged to exert himfelf to avoid being left 
behind. 

When they came near to the buflies, they ob- 
ferved a multitude of little birds flying in and out 
of them, and fluttering their wings, from branch 
to branch. On feeing this, Mr. Stanhope ftop-. 
ped his fon,. and deftred him to fufpend his ven- 
geance a little lime, that they might not difturb 
thofe innocent birds.. With this view^ they re- 
tured to the foot.of the hill where they had fat the 
F 2 pre- 
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preceding evening, and from thence examined 
more particularly wh«t had occafioned this appa- 
:ient buftle among the birds. From hence they 
plainty faw, that ihey were employed in carrying 
away thofe bits of wool in their beaks, which the 
bufties had torn from the flieep the evening before. 
There came a multitude of different forts of birds,' 
Who loaded themfelves i^ith the plunder. 

Gregory was quite aftoniflied at this fight, and 
aflced his papa what could be the meaning of it J 
«* You by this plainly fee, (replied Mr. Stan- 
hope) that Providence provides for creatures of 
every clafs, and furnifhes them with all things 
neceflary for their conv^ience and prefervation. 
Here, you (ee, the poor birds find what is necef- 
fary for their habitations, wherein they are to 
nurfe and rear their young, and with this they 
make a comfortable bed for themfelves and their 
little progeny. The innocent thorn^-bufh, againft 
which you yefterday fo loudly exclaimed, is of 
infinite fervice to the inhabitants of the air; if 
takes from thofe that are rich only what they can 
very well fpare, in order to fatisfy the wants of 
the poor. Have you now any wilh to cut thofe 
bufhes down, which you will perhaps no longer 
confider as robbers ?** 

Gregory 
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Gregory fhook his head, and faid, he would 
not cut the buflies down for the world, Mr. 
Stanhope applauded his fon for fo faying; and, 
after enjoying the fweets of the morning, they 
retired home to breakfaft, leaving the bulhes to 
flourifh in peace,, flnce they made fo generous a 
ufe of their conquefts,^ 

My young friends will hence be convinced of 
the impropriety of cherifliing too haftily prejuclfces^ 
againft any perfons or things, fince, however for- 
bidding or ufelefs they may at firft fight appear, 
a more familiar acquaintance with them may dif- 
cover thofe accomplifliments or perfeAions, which 
prejudice at firft obfcured from their obfervation« 
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POOR CRAZY SAMUEL, AND T»E MIS- 
CHIEVOUS BOYS. 



IN the city of Briftol lived a crazy perfoiiy 
whofe name was Samuel. Whenever he 
went out he always put four or five wigs on his 
head at once, and as many muffs upon each of 
./his arms. Though he had unfortunately loft his 
fettfes, yet he was not mifchievous, unlefs wicked 
boy^ played tricks with him*, and put him In a 
paffion. 

When^ 
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Whenever he appeared in the ftreets, all .the 
idle boys would furround him, crying, " Samuel ? 
Samuel! how do you fell your wigs and your 
inufFs !" Some boys were of fuch mifchievous 
difpodtions as to throw dirt and ftones at hirr.. 
Though the unfortunate man generally bore all 
this treatment very quietly, yet he would fomew 
times turn about in his own defence, and throw 
among the rabble that followed him any thii>g 
that came in his way. 

A conteft of this nature happened one day near 
the houfe of Mr. Denton, who, hearing a noife 
in the ftreet, went to the window, and with much 
regret faw his fon Jofeph concerned in the fray. 
Difpleafed at the fight, he fhut down the fa(h, and 
went into another room. 

When they were at dinner, Mr. Denton aflced 
his fon who the man was, with whom he and 
other boys in the ftreet fcemed to be fo pleafmg- 
ly engaged. Jofeph faid, it was the crazy man, 
whom they called Samuel. On his father afking 
him what had occafioned that misfortune, he re- 
plied, that it was faid to be in confequence of the 
lofs of a law-fuit, which deprived him of a large 

cftate. 

« Had 
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' « Had this man been known to you, (faU 
Mr* Denton) at the time when he was cheated 
of his eflrate ; and had he told you, that he had 
juft loft a large inheritance, which he had long- 
peaceably enjoyed j that all his property was ex^ 
pended in fupporting the caufe, and that he had 
now neither country or town-houfe, in fhort 
nothing upon earth left; would you then have 
laughjcd at this poor man ?" 

Jofeph with fome confufion replied, he certainly 
fiiould not be guilty of fo wicked an a£lion as to 
laugh at .the misfortunes of any man ; but fhould 
rather endeavour to comfort him. 

" This man, (faid MjT. Denton) is more to be 
pitied now than he was then, fince to the lofs of 
his fortune is added that of his fenfes alfo ; and yet 
you have this day been throwing ftones at this 
poor man, and otherwife infulting him, who never 
gave you any caufe." Jofeph feemed very forry 
for what he had done, afked his papa's pardon, and 
promifed not only never to do the like again, but 
to prevent others, as much as lay in his power, 
committing the fame crime. 

His father told him, thaf as tp his forgivenefs, 
be freely had it, but that there was another befides 

him^ 
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liim, whofe forgivenefs was more ncccfiary. 
Little JoTeph thought that his father meant poor 
Samuel; but Mr. Denton explained the matter to 
him. ^ Had Samuel retained his fenfes, (faid he) 
it would be certainly juft that you {hould a(k his 
pardon; but as his difordered mind will not per- 
mit him to receive any apologies, it would be idle 
to attempt to make any* It is not Samuel, but God 
whom you have offended, ^ou have not fliewn 
compaffioii to poor Samuel, but, by your unmerit- 
jed infults, have added to his misfortunes. Can 
you think that God will be pleafed with fuch con- 
dud?" 

Jofeph now plainly perceived whom he had 
offended, and therefore promifed that night to a(k 
pardon of God in his prayers. He kept his word, 
and not only forbore troubling Samuel for feveral 
weeks afterwards, but endeavoured to difluade all 
his companions from doing the like. 

The refolutions of young people, hpwever, are 
not always to be depended on. So it happened 
with little Jofeph, who, forgetting the promifes 
be had made^ one day happened to mix with the 
rabble of bojrs, who were following and hooting, 
and playing many naughty tricks with the unfor- 
tunate Samuel, 

The 
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The more he mixed among them^ the more h^ 
forgot himfelf^ ^^ ^^ ^^ became as bad as the 
wprft of them. Samuel's patience, however, 
being at length tired out by the rude behaviour of 
the wicked boys that purfued him,, he Aiddenljr 
turned abouty and picking u{k a large ftone, threw 
it at little Jofeph with fuch violence, that it grazed 
his cheek and almoft cut oiFpart of his ear* 

Poor Jofeph, on feeling the fmact occaiioned 
by the blow, and finding the blood trickling down 
his cheek at a great rate, ran borne rowing moft 
terribjy. Mr. Denton, however, Ihewed him na 
pity^ telling him it wa$ the Juft judgment of God 
for his wickednefs. 

Jofeph attempted tojuftify bimfelf by faying, 
that he was not the only one who was guilty, and 
.therefore ought not to be the only one that was 
puni(bed. His father replied, that, as he knew 
better thaa the other boys, his crime was the 
greater. It is indeed but juilice, that a child wha 
knows the commands of God and his parents, 
fliould be doubly punifhed, whenever he fo far 
forgets his duty as to run headlong inta wickedu 
nefs. 

Remember this, my young readers; andj 
laftead of adding to the affUftions of others, do 

whatever 
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whatever you can to alleviate them, and God 
will then undoubtedly have compaf&on on you, 
whenever your wants and diftrelles fhall require 
his a£ftance« 
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BELLA AND MARIAN, 



TH E fun was juft peeping above the eaftern 
edge of the horizon, to enliven with his 
golden rays one of the moft beautiful mornings 
of the fpring, when Bella went down into the 
garden to tafte with more pleafure, as fhe rambled 
through thofe enchanting walks, the delicacies of 
a rich cake, of which (he intended to make her 

firft meal. 

4 Her 
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Her heart fwelled with delighti on fiirveyiiig 
the beauties «f the rifing fan, in liftening to the 
enlivening notes of the lark, and on breadiing 
Ike {deafmg fragrance, which the Airrounding 
ihrubs afforded* 

Bella was fo charmed with this complication of 
-delights, that her fweet eyes were bedewed with 
amoifture, which reftedon her eye-lids without 
itofpitig in tears. Her heart felt a gentle fenfa- 
lion, and her mind was pofleiled with emotions 
of benevolence and tcndernefi^* 

The found of fleps in the walk, however, all 
on a fudden, interrupted thefe happy feelings,, 
and a little girl Came uipping towards the fame 
walk, eating a piece of a coarfe brown bread with 
^e keeneft appetste. As ike was alfo rambling 
'about the gsHrden for amufement, her eyes wan« 
^ered here and there unfixed i £o that ihe came up 
dofe to Bella unexpededly. 

As foon as the little girl faw it was Mifs Bell% 
fte flopped ihort, feemed confufed, and turn- 
ing about, ran away as faft as (he could; 
but Bella called to her, and aiked her why jQie 
ran nway. This made the little girl run the 
fafter, and Bella endeavoured to purfue her; but^ 
Aot being fo much ufed to excrcife^ (be was foon 
G left 
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left behind. Luckily, as it happened, the Htde 
ftranger had turned up a path leading into that in 
njrhich Bella was. Here they fuddenly met, and 
Bella caught her by the arm, faying, <^ Come, I 
have you faft now; you ar; my priibner, and can« 
not get away from me." 

The poor girl was now more frightened than 
ever, and ftruggled hard for her liberty; but 
after fome time, the fweet accents of Bella, and 
her aiTurance that (be meant only to be her friend, 
having rather allayed her fears, ibe became a little 
more tradable, and quietly followed her into one 
of the fummer«houfes« 

Mifs Bella, having made the ftranger fit down 
by her, afted her if (he had a father living, and 
what was his profeffion. The girl told her, that, 
thank God, her father was living, and that he did 
any think for an honeft livelihood. She faid he 
was then at work in the garden, and had brought 
her with him that morning. 

Bella then obferving, that the young ftranger 
had got a piece of brown bread in her hand, de- 
fired iht would let her tafte it: but flie faid it fo 
fcratched her throat on fwallowing a bit of it, that 
£he could eat no more, and a(ked the little girl, 
why her father did not get better bread for her. 

«( Becauie, 
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'^ Becaufe, (replied the ftranger) he does not get 
fo much money as your papa; and befides that 
Acre are four more of us, and we all eat heartily. 
Sometimes one wants a frock, another a jacket, 
and all he can get is barely fufficient for us, with- 
out laying out hardly any thing upon himfelf, 
Aough he never miiTes a dajr's work while he has 
it to do/' 

Upon Bella's afking her if ihe ever eat any 
jJum-cake, flie faid {he did not even know what 
it was ; but (he had no fooner put a bit into her 
mouth, which Mifs Bella gave her, than (he 
faid, (he had never in her life tafted any thing fo 
nice. She then aiked her what was her name; 
when the girl, riiing and making her a low curt* 
fey, faid it was Marian. 

^ Well then, my good Marian, (faid Bella) 
fiop here a moment ; I will go and a(k my go- 
vernefs for fomethingfor you, and will come back 
direSly; but be furc you do not go away," 
Marian replied, that (he was now no ways afraid 
of her, and that ihe fhould certainly wait her 
coming back. < 

Bella ran diredly to her governefs, and begged 

fht would give her fome currant-jelly (or a little 

girl, who had nothing but dry bread for breakfiift* 

G 2 The 
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The governefs,: being highly pleafed with the 
good-nature of her amiable pui»l, gave her feme 
in a cup, and a fmall roll alfo. Bella inftantly^ 
ran alvay with it, and coming to Marian, faid file 
Jioped ibe had not made her wait ; but begged her 
to put down her h'owii bread till another time, 
and eat what (he bad brought her. 

Marian,.after tailing the jelly,.and (macking her 
lips, faid it was very nice indeed ; aiid a(ked Bella 
if ibe eat fuch every day. MiTs replied,, that ihe 
eat thofe things frequently,, and if ihe would come 
now and then, jbe would always give her (pme«. 

They now became very familiar together, and 
"iidifs Bella aiked Marian a number of queilionv 
fuch as whether ihe never was iick,. feeing bet 
now look fo hearty, and in what manner ihe em- 
ployed her time. 

Marian replied^ ihe did not know what it w» 
to be ikk ; and, as to her employments, in winter 
Ihe went to get ftraw for the cow,, and dry ilicks 
to make the pot bo^ ; in fummer ibe went to weed 
tiie corn, and in iiarveft-time, to glean and pull 
hops. In ihort, they, were never at a lofs for 
work ; and ihe faid her mother would make a fad 
ikoife, if any <^her little ones ihould take it into 
4beir heads to be lazy; 
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Mifs Bella obferving, that her little vifitor went 
barefooted) which much Airprized her, was in* 
duced to aik her the reafon of itj 'when Marian 
replied, that it would be too expenfive for their 
father to think of finding (hoes and (lockings for 
them all, and therefore none of them had any^ 
but they found fto inconveniency from it, finer 
time had fo hardened the) bottom of their feet, as 
to make fhoes unneceflary. 

The time having flipped away in this kind of 
chit-chat, Marian told Mifs Bella that (he muft 
be going, in order to gather fome greeiis for her 
Cow, who Would want her breakfaft by eight 
o'clock* This little girl did not eat up all her 
roll and jelly, but faved fome part of it to carry 
home to her youngeft fitter, who^ (he faid, (he 
was fare would be very fond of it. Bella was 
vaflly pleafed to find Marian was (o tender of her 
fifler, and defired (he would not fail to come 
again at the fame hour the -next morping. So 
after a mutual good-bye, they feparatedfor the pre- 
fent. 

Mifs Bella had now, for the firft time, taftej 

the pleafure of doing good. She walked a little 

longer in the garden, enjoying the pleating re-^ 

flexion bow happy Ate bad made Marian, how 

G 3 grateful 
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grateful that littk girl had fliewed herfel^ and bovr 
pleafed her fifter would be to tafte curraiit-jelly^ 
which ihe had never even ken before* 

Mift Bdla was enjoying the idea of the pleav 
fure (he fhould receive from her future bounties 
to her new acquaintance^ when (he recoUedled, 
that (he had fome ribbands and a necklace, which 
lier mamma had given her a litde^time before, but 
of which (he now began to grow tired, Befides 
thefe. (he bad fome other old things to give her> 
which, though of n» u(e to faerlel^ would make 
Marian qi^te fine. 

The next morning Marian came into the gar« 
den again^ and Mifs Bella was ready to receive 
her, with a tolerable good portion of gingerbread* 
Indeed, this interview was continued every morn* 
sng, and Mift Bella always carried (bme dainties^' 
along with her* When her pocket faSed her, (he 
would begbermammatofupply her with (bmodiing: 
out of the p^try, which was always cheaifulljr 
complied with. 

' One day, however, it happened, that Bella re- 
ceived ap ahfwer which gave her fome unea(tneis* 
She had been begging her mamma to advance her 
Ibmething on her weekly allowance, in order t» 
buy (hoes and ftockings for Marians to which 
4 I her 
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her mamma gave her a flat denial^ tdling her, that 
ihe wiflied (he would be a litde more fparing to 
her favourite, for which ihe would give her a rea* 
fon at dinner-time. Bella was a little forprized 
at this anfwer, and every hour appeared an age till 
dinaer-tiaie arrived* 

At length they fat down to taUe^ and dinner 
was half over before her mamma faid a word about 
Marian ; but a difh of (hrinips being then ferved 
up, gave her mamma an opportunity of beginning 
the converfation. ^ I think, Bella, (faid the lady) 
this is your fiivourite difh/' Bella replied it was^ 
and could not help observing, how happy (he iup* 
pofed poor Marian would be to tafte them, who^ 
ihe imagined, had .never fo much as feen any* 
WiA her mamma's leave, (he begged two of the 
linallefl:, to give to that little girl. 

Mrs. Adams, for fuch was her mamma's name^ 
(eemed unwiHing to grant her requeft, urging, 
that flie was afraid (he would <io her fiivourite more 
mlfchief than good. <* At prefent, ((aid her 
mamma) iheeat« her 4ry brown bread with an appe- 
tite, and waUos barefooted on the gravel without 
comfdaining* Should you condmie to feed her 
Widi dainties, and accuftom her to wear flioes and 
ftockingSy what would (he do, fliould (be by any 

means 
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means lofeyour favour, and with it all thofeindul-' 
gencies ? She will then lament that (he had ever 
experienced your bounty. 

Mifa Bella haftily replied, that ihe meant to bea 
friend to her all her life, and only wiihed that her 
mamma, in order to enable her to do fo, would add 
a little to her weekly allowance, and (bci would 
manage it with all the frugality poffible. 

Mrs. Adams then aiked her daughter if (be 
did not know of any other children in diftre&i 
to which Bella replied, that (he knew ieveral be- 
fides, and particularly two in a neighbouring vil- 
lage,' who had neither father nor mother, and wbOy 
wi^out doubt, ftood much in need of aififtance. 

. Her mamma then reminded her, that it was fome- 
what uncharitable to feedMarian with fweetme^its 
and dainties, while other poor children were ftarv- 
ing with hunger. To this Bella replied, that (he 
hoped (be (bould have fomething to fpare for them 

. likewife ; but, at all events, ^e loved Marian 
beft. 

However, her mamma advifed her, to give her 
fweet things feldomer, and inftead thereof fome- 
thing that would be of more ufe to her, fuch as 
an apron or a gown« Mifs Bella immediately 
propofed to give her one of her frocks i but her 

mamma 
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fliamtna foon made herfenfiUe of the impropriety 
(^ dreffing up a village girl, without ihoes or 
AockingSy in a muilin flip» ^ Were I in your 
place, (faid her mamma) I would be fparing in my 
amufements for fome tHne^ and when I had faved 
a little money^ I would lay it out in buying what- 
ever was moft neceflary for her* The ftuffs that 
poor children wear are not very expenfive." Bella 
followed her mamma's advice. Marian was not, 
indeed, fo punAual in her morning vifits, but 
Bella made her prefents that were far more ufefU 
than iweetmeats. 

Mifs Bella, befides frequently giving Marian 
an apron, a petticoat, or fuch like, paid a certain 
fum every oiOHtbio the fchodmafter of the village 
to improve her in reading. Marian was fo fenfi- 
Ue of thefe kindnefles, that ihe grew every day 
more ten<ferly fond of her kind benefa£trefs. She 
frequently paid her a vifit, and was never fo happy 
as when flie could do any littde matters to oblige 
her. / 

Marian came one day to the garden-gate to 
wait for Bella's coming down to her; but ihe did 
not come, and ihe was obliged to go back again 
without feeing her. She returned two days fue« 

ccifiYcly* 
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ceffively, but no Bella appeared, which wa» t 
great afflidioii to her little heart, and {he began 
to fear (he had inadvertently offended her. *' I 
have perhaps, (faid fhe to herfelf) done fomething 
to vex her: I am fure, if I knew I had, I would 
a(k her a thoufand pardons, for I cannot live with- 
out loving her." 

While (he was thus refle&ing, one of Mr$# 
Adams's maids came out of the houfe, when podr 
Marian flopped her, and afked her where Mifs 
Bella was. ^ Mifs Bella J (replied the woman) 
fhe is ill of the fmall-pox, fo ill, indeed, that 
there are no hopes of her recovery!" Poor 
Marian was all diftraSion, and without confi* 
dering what flie did, flew up flairs, and burft 
into Mrs. Adams's room, imfJoring on her kneesi 
that fhe might be permitted to fee her dear Mifs 
Bella.- 

Mrs. Adams would have flopped Marian; but 
the door being half open, fhe flew to her bedfidc 
like an arrow out of a bow. Poor Bella was in 
a violent fever, alone, and very low fpirited j for 
all her little companions had forfaken her. Marian, 
drowned in tears, feized hold of Bella's hand, 
fqueczed it in hers, and kiffcd it. « Ah! my 

dear 
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dear Mil% (find (he) is it in diis condition J find 
yottt-^ut you muft not die; what would then 
btcome of me? I will watch over you and ferve 
you! Shall I, tnj dear Mifs Bella ? 

Miis Bella, fqueezing Marian's hand, fignified 
to her, that ftaying with her would do her 9 great 
favour. And the little maid, with Mrs, Adams's 
confent, became Bella's nurfe, which ihe per- 
formed the part of to admiration. She had a fmall 
bed made up for her, clofe befide her little fick 
friend, whom (he never left for a moment* If 
the flighteft figh efcaped Bella, Marian was up 
in an inftant to know what (he wanted, and 
gave her, with her own hands, all her jcnedi- 
cines. 

This grateful girl did ever]^ thing (he could 
to amufe her friend. She ranfacked Mrs. Adams's 
library for books that had pidilures in them, which 
file would fliew to Bella ; and during that time 
4at her eyes were darkened by her diforder, 
which was for near a week, Marian exerted her-* 
felf to the utmoft to divert her. When Bella 
grew impatient at the want of fight, Marian told 
her ftories of what happened. in the village; and, 
as (he had made a good ufe of her fchool-mafter's 

ui&ruQionSf 
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inftruSions, (he read whatever jQre thought would 
be amufing and diverting to her. 

Thus Marian was n<H: only her nurie, but jAt- 
lofopher alfo 5 for fhe would fometimes fay to her, 
^^ God Almighty will have pity upon you, as 
you have had pity onme* Will you let me fing a 
pretty fong to divert you :*' Bella had only to 
make a figni and the Utde maid would fmg her 
every fong ihe had learned from the viUage nymphs 
and fwainSy endeavouring by diefe means tofoften 
the affliction of her generous friend. 

At length, (he began to open her eyes, her 
lownefs of fpirits left her, th^ pock dried up, and 
Iier appetite returned. Her faee was ftill cov^ed 
with red fpots ; but Marian looked at her with 
more pleafure than ever, from the confideratioa 
of the danger flie .had been in of lofing her s while 
the grateful Bella, on the other hand, regarded her 
with equal tendeme&« ^ In what manner, (flie 
vfoxili fometimes fay) can I think of requiting you 
to my own fatisfa^ion, for the tender care you 
have taken of me ?** i|^' 

Mifs Bella, as foon as (he found herfelf.fifSC 
fe£Hy recovered, afked her mamma in whati man- 
ner ihe fhoM recompenfe her &ithful and fender 

Auifej, 
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ffiirfe; btit Mrs. Adams, whofe joy on the reco- 
very of her daughter was inexpreffible, defired 
Bella to leave that matter to her, as flie likewiTe 
was equaHy in her debt. 

Mrs. Adiuns gave private orders to have a 
complete fuit of dothes made for Marian, and 
Bella defired that (he might have the pleafare of 
^reffing her the firft time (he was permitted to go 
into the garden. The day arrived, and it was 
indeed a day of rejoicing throughout the whole 
iamily; for Bella was beloved by all the fervants, 
-as well as by all her acquaintance* 

This was a joyful day to Mifs Bella, who had 
liie double fatisfa£tion of leeing her health re- 
"ftored, and of beholding her little friend drefled - 
-out in her new clothes. It is much eafier to 
conceive than to e}^preis the emotions of thefe 
two tender heofts^ when tUf y ligwi foun^i^em- 
fclves in the garden, on that very ipot vvhere 
their acquaintanQe iirft commenced. They ten- 
derly embraced each other, and vowed an infepa- 
i^le friendihip. 

It is evidently clear, from the ftory of Bella 
and Marian, how advantageous it is to be ge- 
nerous and humane. , Had not Bella by her kind- 
,•' H - ncfc 
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nefs attached Marian to her intereft, fhe might 
have funk under the fevere indifpoiition; from 
which the kind atttentions, and the unremitting 
aifiduities of -Marian, were perhaps the chief 
means of reftoring hen 
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LITTLE JACK. 



ONE day, as Mr. Glover was returning 
home, after taking a ride over his eftates, 
and pafling by the wall of a burying-ground be- 
longing to a fmall village, he heard the found of 
groans and lamentations. As he had a heart tha^ 
was ever open to the diftreffes of others, he alight- 
ed from his horfe to fee from whence the vofce 
proceeded, and got over the enclofure. 

H 2 On 
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On his entering the place, he perceived a grave ' 
fre& filled up, upon which,, at full length, lay » 
child about, five years old, who was crying fedly. 
Mrl Glover went up to him, and tenderly aflccci 
him what he did there. " I am calling my mo- 
ther, (faid he) they laid her hepc yefterday, and 
flxe does not get up." 

Mr. Glover then told him, that his poor mo* 
ther was dead, and would get up no more. " I 
know, (replied the poor child) that they tell me 
{he is dead, but I do not believe it. She wal 
perfeflly well whei> {he left me the other day 
with' old Sufan our neighbour ; fhe told me (he 
would fooa come back^ but (he has not kept her 
word. My father is gone away too^ and aU<> 
my little brother; and the other boys of the 
village wHl not play with me, but fay very naughty 
things abouit my father and mother, which vexe» 
me more thzn alL O mammy, get upy get 
vpi'^ 

Mr» Glover*l5 eyes were filfcd with tears : h9 
a(ked him where his father and brother were gone 
to. He j^fdied, that he did not knew where his 
fether was ; aiid as to his little brother, he was 
the day before taken to another town, by a per* 
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fon drefled in black, juft like their parfon. Mr. 
Glover then aflced him where he lived. " With 
our neighbour Sufan, (faid he) I am' to be there 
till my mother comes back, as (he promifed me. 
I love my other mammy Sufan very v^ell ! but I 
love my mammy that lies here a great deal better. 
mother! mother! why do you lie fo long? 
when will you get up?** 

** My poor child, (faid Mr. Glover) it is in 
vain to call her, for ihe will awake no more !"-^ 
« Then, (faid the poor little boy) I will lie down 
here, and fleep by her. Ah ! I faw her when , 
they put her into a great cheft to carry her away. 
Oh, how white ihe was ! and how cold ! I will 
lie^down hert and fteep by her !" 

The tears now flarted from the eyes of Mr. 
Glover, for he could no longer conceal them, 
but ftooping down, took the child up in his arms, 
and tenderly killed him, aflcing him what was 
his name, ** When I am a good boy, they call 
me Jackey, and when I behave amifs, they fay, 
you Jack." Mr. Glover, though in tears, could 
not hdp fmiling at the innocencfe and Ixmpliclty 
of this anfwer, and begged Jackey to condudl him 
to the houfc of the good Sufan. 

H3 The 
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The child very readily conlented> and running 
before him as faft as bis legs would carry him^ 
conikiAed Mr. Glover to Suiaij's door. Sufaii 
was not a little furprifed> on feeing Jack condud 
a gentleman into her cottage^ and then running 
to her^ hid his little head in her lap^ crying^ 
^ This is fhe ! this is my other mammy P' Mr. 
Glover, however, did not keep her long in fuf« 
penfe, but related to her what he had juft feen, 
and begged Suian to give him the hiftory of the 
parents of this little boy. Sufan defired the gen* 
tieman to be feated, and. then related to him Ac 
fellowing particulars : 

^ The father of this poor child is a ihoe-maker, 
and his hpufe is next to mine. His wife> though 
a handfome>was not a healthy woman; but (he 
was a careful and good hou(ewife. It is about 
feven years fmce they were married, always Hired 
together on the beft terms, and undoubtedly would 
have been perfeSly happy, had their affaii^s beeaa 
little better. 

^ John had nothing beyond what his trade 
produced him, and . Margaret, his wife, being 
left an orphan,, had only a little money which ihe 
bad fcraped together in the fervice of a *orthy 

peigh- 
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neighbouring curate. With this they bought 
the moft neceflary articles of houfhold furniture, 
and a fmall ftock of leather to begin, buiinefs 
with. How^ever, by dint of labour and good 
management, they for fome years contrived to live 
a little comfortably, 

'^ As children encreafed, (b did their difficult 
ties, and misfortunes feldom come alone. Poor 
Margaret, who had daily worked in the fields 
durmg hay-time, to bring home a litde money to 
her hufband at night, fell ill, and continued fa all 
the harveft and winter. John's cuftomers left 
him one after another, fearing that work could not 
go on properly in a fick houfe. 

^ Though Margaret at laft grew better^ yet 
her hufband's work continued to decline,, and he 
was obliged to borrow money to pay the apothe- 
cary; while poor Margaret continued fo weakly 
that nobody thought it worth their while to empk^ 
her. The rent of their houfe, and the intereft of 
thp money they had borrowed, were heavy loads 
upon them; and they were frequently obliged to 
endure hunger th . mfclves, in order to give a mor- 
fel of bread to their poor children. 

M To 
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^ To add to their misfortunes, their hard-hearted 
landlord threatened to put poor John in jail, if 
he did not pay the two quarters rent that were 
due; and, though he is the richeft man in the 
place, it was with the greateft difficulty that they 
could obtain a month's delay. He declared, if 
they did not at the end of that time pay the whole, 
he would fell their furniture, and put John in pri- 
fon. Their houfe was now a pidure of melan- 
choly and patient diftrefs. How often have I la- 
mented niy inability to affift the diftrefles of this 
honeft couple! 

" I went myfelf to their landlord, and begged 
of him, for God*s fake, to have fome compaffion 
oh thefe unfortunate people, and even offered to 
pawn to him all I was poflefled of in the world i 
but he treated me with contempt, and told me I 
was as bad as they were. I was obliged, hovi^- 
ever, being only a poor widow, to bear the infult 
with patience, and contented myfelf by eafxng my 
heart with a flood of tears. 

" I advifed poor Margaret to make her diftrefles 

known to the worthy clergyman, with whom fljc 

had fo long lived with an unbJemiflied charadcr, 

and to beg of him to advance them a little money. 

4 Margaret 
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Margaret replied, that (he fuppofed her hufband 
would not like that propofal, fearing that their 
friend might fufpei^ their neceifities proceeded 
from mifmanagement* 

" It is but a few days ago fince (he brought 
me her two children, suid begged me to take care 
of them till the evening. Her intention was to 
go to a village at a little diflance, and endeavour 
to get ibme hemp from the weaver to fpin, with 
a view to get fomething towards the debt. As 
(he could not perfuade herfelf to wait upon the 
clergyman, her hufband had undertaken it, and 
had accorcKngly fet oS on that bufinefs* As 
Margaret was goings (he clafped her two chil«» 
dren to her breaft and kiiled them, little think- 
ing it was to be the laft time (he (hould ever (t% 
them. 

^ Soon after (he was gone, I heard fome noife 
in her houfe, but fuppofed it might be only 
the flapping of the door. However, the evening 
came on, and my neighbour did not come to fetch 
her children as ufual. I therefore determined to 
go to her houfe, and fee if (he was come home» 
I found the door open, and went io^ but how 
(hall I eacprefs my horror and a£bni(hment, when 

I fouad 
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I found poor Margaret lying dead at the foot of 
the ftairs ! 

" After trying in vain to recover her, I fetched 
the furgeon, who fhook his head, and faid all was 
over. The coroner's inqueft brought in their 
verdid Accidental Deaths but, as her hufband 
was miffing, ill-natured people raifed fufpicious 
reports. Her death, however, was eafily to be 
accounted for: (he had returned to her houfe, to 
go up to the loft for a bag to hold her hemp, and, 
as her eyes were ftill dimmed with tears, ihe had 
mifledherftep in coming down, and fallen from 
the top of the ftairs, with her head-forcmoft, on 
the ground. The bag that laid by her fide (hewed 
this to have been the cafe. 

*' I made an offer to the parifh officers to keep 
the two children myfelf, not doubting, but that 
the goodnefs of God, even a poor widow as I 
was, would enable me to fupport them. The 
worthy curate came yefterday to fee the unfor- 
tunate Margaret, and great indeed was his afflic- 
tion, when I related to him what I have been 
now telling you. I then told him, that John 
was gone to him; but I was much furprifcd, 
•when he declared he had feen nothing of him. 

The 
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The two children came up to him/and little Jack 
aiked him, if he could not awake his mother, who 
had been a long time afleep. This brought tears 
into the eyes. of the good curate, who propofed 
to take the two children home to his own houfe, 
and bring them up under his care; but^ as I could 
not confent to part with both thefe innocents, it 
was at laft agreed, that he ihould take the jounger, 
and leave me the elder. 

^^ He aiked little Jack, if he fhould not like 
to go with him. " What, where my mother is? 
(faid Jack) oh! yes, with all my heart! — '* 
" No, my little man, (replied the curate) I do 
not mean there, but to my handfome houfe and 
garden." — " No, no, (anfwered Jack) I will 
ftay here with Sufan, and every day go to where 
my mother is ; for I would rather go there than 
to your handfome garden.** 

" This worthy curate did not chufe to vex 
4e child more, who went and hid himfelf be- 
hind my bed curtains. He told me he woujd 
fend his man for the younger, who would be 
more trouble to me than the elder child, and 
before he went, left me fome money towards the 
fapport of this. 

« This, 
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«' This, Sir, is the whole of this unfqrtunate 
feufinefs. What makes me exceedingly uneafy 
at prcfent is^ that John does not return, and that 
it is reported in the parifli, that he has conneScd 
himfelf with a gang of imugglers, and that his 
wife' put an end to her life through grief. Thcfc 
flories have obtained fuch credit in the village, 
that even the children have got it; and whenever 
|X)or Jack attempts to mix with them, they drive 
him away as though he were infedtious. Hence 
the poor little fellow is quite dull, and now never 
goes out but to pay a fad vifit to -his mother's 
grave,*^ 

Mr. Glover, who liad fikntly liftcned to this 
melancholy >tale, was deeply affefted by it. Lit- 
tle Jack was now got clofe up to Sufan, he looked 
4Lt her with fondnefs, and often called her his mo- 
ther. Mr. Glover at length broke filencCi and 
told Sufaxi Qje was a worthy woman, and that 
God would not fail to reward her for her gencro- 
fity towards this unfortunate family. 

« Ah ! (faid Sufan) I am happy in what I have 
done, and I wifh I could have done move; but 
my only pofleffion confifts'in my cottage, a little 
jgardcn^ in which I have a few greens, and what 

IcaA 
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I^an earn by the labour of my bands. Yet for 
Ihefe. eight years that I have been a wrtdow, God 
has not buffered ine to want^ and I truft he never 
will." 

Mr. Glover reminded faec, that keeping this 
little boy muft be very inconvenient to her, and 
that Ihe would find it difficult to fupply him with 
clothes. She anfwered, ^^ I leave the care of 
that to him, who clothes the fields with grafs, and 
the trees with leaves. He has given me fingers to 
fow and fpin, and they ihall work to clothe my 
poor little orphan. I will xicvex part with 
him." 

Mr. Glover was aftoniifaed at this good wo« 
man's reicjution* ^ I muft not fufier you abne 
{faid he) to have all the honour of befriending 
this poor orphan, fince God has beftowed on me 
thofe bleffings of affluence which you do not en-» 
joy. Permit me to take care of the education of 
this fweet boy ; and, fince I find you cannot live 
(bparate, I will take you both home with me, and 
provide for you. Sell your cottage and garden, 
and make my houfe your own, where you may 
fpend the remainder of your life amidft peace and 
plenty." 

I JS^^^^ Sufan 
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Sufan gave Mr. Glovet a moft affeSionate 
look, but begged he would excufe her accepting 
his oflSrr, as fee was fond of the fpot on which (he 
was born, and had lived in fo long« Befides, ihe 
added, Ihe could not fuit herfelf to the buttle of a 
great houfe, and (hould foon grow fick, were fee 
to live upon dainties in idlenefe. « If you will 
pleafe (continued Sufan) now and then to fend 
him a fmall matter to pay for his fchooling, and to 
fupply him with tools when he fhall take to bufi- 
nefe, God will not fail to reward you for your 
kounty. As I have no child, he fliall be as one to 
nie, and whatever I poflefs fliall be hie at my 
death." 

Mr. Glover, finding flie did not chufe to quit 
her habitation, told her, he fhould every month 
fcnd her what would be fuBScient for l|pr fupport, 
and that he would fbmetimes come and fee diem 
himfelf. Sufan lifted up her hands to heaven, and 
bid Jackey go and aflc the gentleman's blefling, 
which he did« He then threw down his purfe on 
the table, bid them a farewell, and mounting his 
horfe, took the road that led to the parifh in 
which the worthy curate lived. 

On Mr. Glover's arrival there, he found the 

lirorthy curate .reading a letter, on which he had 

4 ibed 
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f&edfome tear$« -Reijcxplaiiied the caufeofhts 
vifit to this worthy 'divine, and aikcd him, if he 
Inew what was become of the &ther of die two 
little unfortunate children. The curate replied^ 
tiiat it was not a quarter of an hour fince he re« 
ceived a letter from him to his wife. ^ It waa 
f(aid the curate) inclofed in one to me, and con* 
tains a fraali draft for the uTe of his wife ; he re* 
^uefts me to delirer it to her, and to confole her 
for his abfencer As (be is dead, I have opened 
the letter, and here it is : be (a kind as to read it.'' 
Mr. Glover took the letter, the particulars of 
which were as follow : 

He hoped his wife would not give herfelf any 
vneafinefi on account of his abfence* As he waf 
going to the clergyman's houfe, he began ta 
think, that he could be of no ufe to go thus a beg« 
ging, and, if he (hould borrow money, he was 
not fure he fhould be able to pay it, which h« 
diought would be as bad as thieving. At thin 
mftant a thought ftruck into his head, that ha 
was young and hearty, ftout and able-bodied, and- 
therefore coidd fee no harm if he entered on board 
a man of war for a few years, where he might 
ft^d a chance of getting a fortune for his wife 
I 2 an4 
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and children, at leaft get enough to pay all his 
debts» While he was thinking of this matter, a 
prefs-gang came up, and aiked him if he would 
enter, telling him that diey would give him five 
pounds bounty. The thought of jreceiving five 
pounds, fixed his determination at once, and he 
accordingly entered, received the money, and fent 
every farthing of it to his wife, with his love and 
bleffing, and hoping they would all join ih their 
prayers to God for him« He hoped the war 
would foon be over, and that he fbould then re- 
turn with inexpreffible joy to his dear wife. 

Mr. Glover's eyes fwimmed with tears all the 
time he was reading the letter. When he had 
finifhed it^ '^ this man, (faidhe) may indeed jufilj 
be called a good hu/band, a tender father, and an 
honefl man. There is an expreffive pleafure in 
being a friend to fiich chara6ters as thefc. I wiH 
pay John's debts, and enable him to take up his 
trade again. Let hts money be kept for the chil- 
dren, to be divided between them, as foon as they 
(hall be at an age to know how to make ufe of 
it, and I will add fomething to this facred de« 
pofit." 

So greatly was the worthy curate aflfeflfcd, 
that he could make no reply s and Mr. Glover> 

pcrfeftly 
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perfedly underftanding the caufe of hh filence, 
fqueezed bim by the hand, and took his leave | 
but he completely accomplifhed all his defigns in 
favour of John, who at length returned, and en- 
joyed an eafinefs of circumftances beyond any 
thing he had before experienced* 

Nothing now difturbed John's felicity, but the 
fbrrowful refle£Uon of having loft his dear Mar- 
garet; (he had experienced part of his mifor* 
tunes, but had not lived to (hare in his felicity ; 
and John's only confolation is perpetually to talk 
about her to Sufan, whom he looks upon as a 
filler to him, and as a mother to his children , 
Litde Jack frequently vifits his mother's grave 5 
and has made fo good a ufe of Mr. Glover's gc- 
nerofity, in inaproving himfelf, that this excellent 
gendeman intends placing him in a very dedrable 
fituation. John's younger fon has likewife si 
fliare in his favours; and whenever Mr. Glover's 
mind is opprefled, a vifit to this fpot, where fuch 
an aftefting fcene paffed, and where he has been' 
enabled, to do fo much good, never fails to raife his 
fpirits. 

My readers will from hence learn, that God 

always affifts thofe who put their truft in him, 

I3 It 
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It is on him we muft rely on every occafion 
and he will not defert us, provided we ourfelves 
alfo try to furmount difficulties by patience and 
induftry. 
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LEONORA AND ADOLPHUS. 



A Young widow lady, whofe name was Lenox, 
had two children, Leonora and Adolphus, 
both equally deferving the afFedions of a parent, 
which, however, were unequally (hared. Adol-. 
phus was the favourite, which Leonora very early 
began to difcover, and confequently f^lt no fmall 
feare of uneafinefs on the occafion; but flic was 
prudent enough to conceal her forrow. 

Leonora, 

ft 
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Leonora, though not remarkably handibme, 
had a mind that made ample amends for the want 
of beauty ;» but her brother was a little Cupid, on 
whom Mrs. Lenox Iiavifhed all' her kifles and 
carcflesr It is no wonder that the fervants, to 
gain the favour of their miftrefs^ were very at- 
tentive to humour him i« all his whimfies. Leo- 
nora,, on tlic other hand, wa^ confequently flight- 
ed by every one in the houfe; and,, fo far from 
wrfhing to ftudy her humour, they fcarcely treated? 
her with common civility. 

Finding herfelf frequently alone and ncglefled, 
and taken Uttle notice of by any one,^ fhe would 
privately flied a torrent of tears; but fhe always 
took care^ that not the leaft mark of difcontent 
ihould efeape her in die prefence of any oiiCr 
Her conftant attention to the obfervance of her 
duty, her mildnefsy and endeavours to convince 
her mother, that her mind was fuperior to her 
face, had no efFedt; for beauty alone attradts the 
attention of thofe, who examine no further than 
external appearances. 

Mrs. Lenox, who was continually chiding 
Leonora, and expeding from her perfedions far 
beyond the reach of thofe more advanced in 

years, 
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years, at laft fell fick. Adolphus feemed very 
forry for his mother's illnefs; but Leonora, witli 
the fofteft looks and moft Iangui(hing counte- 
nance, fancied flic perceived in her mother an 
abatement of her accuftomed rigour towards her, 
and far (urpailed her brother in her attention to 
her parent. She endeavotn-ed to fupply her flight- 
eft wants, exerted all her penetration to difcover 
them, that {he might even fpare her the pain of 
aikmg for any thing. So long as her mother^s 
illnefs had the leaft appearance of danger, ihe 
never quitted her pillow, and neither threats nor 
commands could prevail on her to take the leaft 
repofe. 

Mrs. Lenox, however, at length recovered, 
Which aflfbrded inexpreffible pleafute to the amia- 
ble Leonora; but flie ibon experienced a re- 
newal of her misfortunes, as her mother began 
to treat her with her ufurf fcverity and indif- 
ference. 

As Mrs. Lenox wa^ one day talking to her 
ctvldren on the pain flie had fuffered during her 
illnefs, and was praifing them for the anxiety they 
had fliewn on her account, flie deflred them to 
aik of her whatever tb^ thought would be the 

moft 
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moft pleafing to them, and they fhould certaikil; 
te indulged in ity provided their demands wert 
not unreafonable. 

Firft addrei&ng heirfelf to Adolphus^ (he de« 
fired to know what he would choofe^ and his de« 
fire was to have a cane and a watch, which hit 
mother promifed he fliould have taie next morn-^ 
ing. " And pray, Leonora, (faid Mrs. Lenox) 
what is your wifh?^ — " Me, mamma, me? (an- 
fwered,. fhe trembling) if you do but love me,, I 
have nothing clfc to wifh for!'*—" That is not 
an anfwer ; ^replied her mother) you ihall have 
your recompence likewife, mifsi therefore fpeak 
your wifh inftantly. 

However accuftomed Leonora m^t have been 
to this fevere tone, yet (he felt it on this occafioa 
more fenfibly than ever (he had before.^ She 
threw herfelf at her mother's feet,, looked up to 
Jier with eyes fwimming in tears, and inftantly 
hiding her face with both her hands, lifped out 
Ihefe words t " Only give me two kifles^ fuch as 
you give my brother," 

What heart could foil to relent at thefe words f 
Mrs* Lenox fek all the tender fentiments of a 
parent arife in her hearty and taking her up iff 

her 
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icr arms, fhe clafped her to her brcaft, and loaded 
her with kifies. The fweet Leonora, who now, 
for the firft time received her mother*^ careffes, 
gavre way to the effufion of her joy and love ; 
flie kifled her cheeks, her eyes, her breafts, and 
her hands J and Adolphus, who loved his fitter, 
fliixed his embraces with hers. Thus all had a 
fliare in this fcene of unexpefted happincfs. 

The afFefUon, which Mrs. Lenox had fo long 
withheld from Leonora, fhe now repaid with in- 
tereft, and her daughter*returned it with the moft 
<iutiful attention. Adolphus, fo far from being 
jealous at tliis change of his mother's affedioa 
for his fifter, fhewcd every mark of pleafure on 
4he occafion, and he afterwards reaped a reward 
of fo generous a conduftj for bis natural difpofi- 
tion having been, in feme meafure, injured by 
^e too great indulgence of his mother, he gave 
^ay in his early days to tfiofe little indifcretions, 
^hich would have loft him the heart of his parent, 
•iad not his fifter ftepped in between them. It 
was in the advice of this amiable girl that Adol- 
phus at laft owed his entire reformation of man- 
ners. They all three then experienced, that true 
^pinefs cannot exift in a family, unlefs the 

moft 
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moft ferkSt uiuon between brothers and fifterSf 
and the moft lively and equal afFedion between 
parents and .children^ are conftantly and &ri&\j 
adhered to. 
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FLORA AND HER LITTLE UAMB« 



A POOR countryinan*s little daughter, whofe 
•*■ -^ name was Flora, was one morning fitting 
by the fide of the road, holding on her lap a pan 
of milk for her br^akfaft, into which (he was 
breaking fome bits of coarfe black bread. 

While Flora was thus bufily employed at her 

breakfaft> a farmer was pafling the road with his 

K cart 
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cart, in which were about twenty ktnbs, and 
tbefe he was going to carry to the market for fale, 
Thefe pretty little lambs were tied together like 
fo many criminals, and lay with their legs fattened 
With cords, and their heads hanging down. Their 
plaintive bleatings pierced the heart of poor Flora, 
but they had no manner of eSeO, on .the hard- 
hearted farmer. 

As foon as he came oppofite to the place where 
liule Flora was fitiing, he threw down t^ h^r a 
lamb, which he was carrying acrofs his flioulider, 
faying, " There, my girl, is a poor forry cVea- 
lure that has juft died, and made me fbme {hillings 
poorer than I was. You may take it| if joi} will) 
and do what you like with it/' 

Flora put down her milk and her bread, and 
taking up the lamb, viewed it with looks of ten- 
derneft and compaffion. " But why fhould I pity 
you? (faid fhe to the Iamb). Either this day or 
to-morrow they would have run a great knife 
through your throat, whereas now you have no- 
thing to fear." 

> While (he was thus fpeaking, the warmth of 
her arms fomewhat revived the Iamb, who open- 
ing its eyes a little, made a flight motion, and cried 
4 baa 



I 
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tbB in a very low tone, as if it were calling for its 
raother. It would be impoiHble to exprefs little 
Flora's joy on this occafion. She covered the 
lamb in her apron, and over that put her ftuff 
petticoat i (he then bent her breaA down towards 
ber lap, in order to increafe the warmth, and 
blew into its mouth and noftrifs with all the force 
file could. By degrees, the poor animal began to 
ftir, and every motion it made conveyed joy to her 
fitde heart. 

Tliis ftKce& encouraged her to proceed: (he 
crumbled (bme of her bread into- her pan^ and 
. taking it up in her fingers, (he with no fmaK 
difficulty forced it between its teeth, which were 
very firmly clofed togetherr The lamb, whofii 
only diforder was himger and fatigue, began to 
feel the efFefis of this nourifhment. It firft 
. began to ftretch out its limbs, then to (hake 
ks head, to wag its tail, and at laft to prick 
up its ears. In a little time, it was able to ftand 
upon its legs, and then went of itfelf to Flora's 
breakfaft pan, who was highly delighted to fee 
it take fuch pleaiing liberties; for (he cared 
not a farthing about lofing her 6vm breakfafl', 
fince it (aved the life of the little kirnb^ In 
£ Z ihort» 
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fhorf, in a little time it recovered its ufusj 
ftrength, and began to (kip and jJay about her 
kind deliverer. 

It may naturally be firppofed that Flora was 
greatly pleafed at this unexpefted fuccefs. She 
took it up in her arms, and ran with it to 
4he cottage to fliew it her mother. Her Baba, 
for (o Flora called it, became the firft objefl 
of her cares, and it conftantly fhared with her 
in the little allowance of bread and milk, 
which flxe received for her meals. Indeed, fo 
fond was (he of it^ that (he would not have 
exchanged it for a whde flock. Nor .^as Baba 
infenfible of the fondnefs of her litde miftrers, 
fince (he would follow her wherever (he went, 
.would come and eat out of her hand, (kip 
and frifk round her, and would bleat rooft pi** 
teoufly, whenever Flora was obliged to leave her 
at home. 

Baba, however, repaid the fervices of her 
little miftrefs in a more fubftahtial manner, than 
that of merely dancing about her ; for (he brought 
forth young lambs, thofe lambs grew up, and 
brought forth others; fo that, within the fpacc 
of a. few years, Flora had a very capital flock, 

that 
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that furniOied the whole family with food and 
raiment. Such, my little readers, are the rewards 
which Providence beftows pn a^ of ,goodnef$9 
tendemefs, and humanity* 
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THE FRUITFUL VINE. 

IT was in the beginning of the fpring^ when 
Mr, Jackfon went to his country houfe, and 
took with him his little fon Junius, in order to 
treat him with a walk in the garden. The prim- 
rofes and violets were then difplaying all their 
beauties, and many trees had begun to (hew what 
livery they were foon to wear. 

After walking fome time about the garden, 
they happened to go into the fummer-houfe, at 
the foot of which grew the ftump of a vine 

which 
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which twifted wildly, and extended its naked 
branches in a rude and irregular manner. As 
foon as little Junius faw this tree, he exclaimed 
fadly againft the ugly appearance it made, and 
began to exert all his flrength to pull it up, but 
he found his efforts in vain, it bein$ too well 
rooted to yield to his weak arm. He begged his 
papa to call the gardener to grub it up) and make 
fire-wood of it ; but Mr. Jackfon defired his fon 
to let the tr^e alone, telling him that he would, 
in a few months, give him his reafons for not 
complying with his requeft. 

This did not fatisfy Junius, who dedred his 
father to look at thofe lively crocuiles and fnow- 
drops, faying, he could not fee why that barren 
ftump ihould be kept, which did not produce a 
fingle green leaf. He thought it fpoiled and dif« 
figured the garden, and therefore begged his fa- 
ther would permit him to fetch the gardener to 
pluck it up. 

Mr. Jackfon, who could not think. of granting 
him his requeft, told him, that it muft ftand as it 
then was, at leaft for fome timeto come. Little 
Junius ftill perfifted in his entreaties, urging how 
difgraceful it was to the garden i but his father 

diverted 
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diverted his attention from the vine, by turning 
the converfation. 

It fo happened, that Mr. Jackfoh's ailairs called 
him to a different part of the country, from 
whence he did not return till the middle of au- 
tumn. He no fooner came home, than he paid a 
vifit to his country hoafe, taking little Junius 
with him. As the day happened to be exceed- 
ingly warm, they retired to enjoy the benefit of 
thefliade, and entered the arbour, in which the 
vine ftump had before fo much offended his fon 
Junius. 

** Ah ! papa, (faid the young gentleman) how 
charming and delightful is this green fliade I I am 
much obliged to you for having that dry and ugly 
ftump plucked up, which I found fo much fault 
with when we were here laft, and for putting in 
its place this beautiful plant s I fuppofe you did it 
in order to give me an agreeable furprize. How 
delightful and tempting the fruit looks! What 
line grapes! fome purple, and others almoft 
black. I fee no tree in the garden that looks in 
fo blooming a ftate. All have loft their fruif i 
but this fine one feems in the higheft perfeSion: 
See how it is loaded ! See thofc wide-fpreading 
leaves that hide the clufters. If the fruit be as 

good 
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good as it appears beautifu], it muft be deli* 
cious." 

Little Junius was in raptures when he taded 
one of the grapes, which- his father gave him 3 
and ftill more when he informed hioi, that from 
fuch fruit was made that delicious liquor^ which 
he fometimes tafted after dinner. The little 
fellow was quite aftonifhed on hearing his father 
talk thus J but he was far more furprized, when 
Mr. Jackfon told him, that all thofe fine leaves, and 
delicious fruit, grew from that very crooked and 
mKhapen ftump, with which he had been fo angry 
in the fpring. His father then aflced him, if ht 
Qiould now order the gardener to pluck it up, 
and make fire- wood of it. Junius was much coiv- 
fufed; but, after a fhort (ilence, told his papa, 
that he would rather fee every other tree in the 
garden cut down than that, fo beautiful were its 
leave^ and fo delicious its fruit. 

As Mr. Jackfon was a man of good fenfe, he 
thus moralized on this occafion. " You fee then 
my dear, (faid he) how imprudently I fhould have 
aded, had I followed your advice, and cut down 
this tree. Daily experience convinces us, that 
the fame thing happens frequently in the com- 
merce of this world, which has in this inftance 

mifled 
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mifled you. When we fee a child badly clotfied, 
and of an unpleafing external appearance, we are 
too apt to defpife him, and grow conceited oa 
comparing ourfelves with him; and fometimes 
even go fo far as cruelly to addrefs him in haughty 
and infulting language* But beware, my dear 
boy, how you run into errors by forming a too 
hafty judgment* It is poffiblc, that in a perfon fo 
little favoured by nature^ may dwell an exalted 
ku]y, which may one day aftonifl> the world with 
the greatnefs of its virtues^ or enlighten it witb 
knowledge- The moft rugged ftcm may produce 
Ae moft delicious fruit, while the ftraight and 
ftately plant may be worthlefs and barren." 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM AND HIS WORTHY 

TENANT; - 



ON E morning, Sir John Denham having 
(hut himfelf up in his ftudy on fome parti- 
cular buiinefs, his fervant canie to inform him, 
that one of his tenants, farmer Harris, defired to 
fpeak with him. Sir John told him to fhew the 
farmer into the drawing-room, atid to beg him to 
ftay one moment, until he had finifhed writing a 
letter. 

Sir 
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Sir John had three children, Robert, Arthur, 
and Sophia, who were in the drawing-room when 
the farmer was introduced. As foon as he en« 
tercd, he falutcd them very refpeafuUj, tiiough 
not with the grace of a dancing-mafter, nor were 
his compliments very elegantly turned. The two 
fons looked at each other with a fmile of con- 
tempt and difrefpeft. Indeed, they behaved in 
fuch a manner, that-the poor farmer blufhed, and 
was quite out of countenance, 

Robert was fo fliamefully impertinent as to 
walk round him, holding his nofe, and afking his 
brother, if he did not perceive fomething of the 
fmell of a dung-heap? Then he lighted fome 
paper at the fire, and carried it round the roomi 
in order to difperfe, as he faid, the unplea&nt 
fmeli. Arthur all the while ftood laughing moft 
heartily. 

Sophia, however, afted in a very different man- 
ner; for, inftead of imitating the rudenefs of her 
brothers, (he checked them for their behaviour, 
made apologies for them to the farmer, and ap- 
proaching him with the moft complaifent looks, 
offered him fome wine to refrefli him, made him 
fit down, and took from him his hat and ftick to 
put by. 

In' 
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tn a little time, Sir John came out of his ftud}% 
Bad approaching die farmer in a friendly manner, 
took him by the hand, enqun-ed after the health 
of his femily, and afked him what had brought 
him to town. The farmer replied, that he was 
come to pay bim half a year's rent, and that he 
lioped he would noti>e difpleafed at his not com- 
ing fooner, the roads having been fo bad that he 
could not till then carry his corn to market. 

Sir John told him he Was net difpleafed at his 
not coming fooner, becaufe he knew him to be an 
honeft man, who had no occafion to be put in 
mind of his debts. The farmer then put down 
the money, and drew out of his great-coat pocket 
ajar of candied fruits. ^ I have brought fome« 
thing here (faid he) for the young folks. Won't 
you be fo kind, -Sir John, as to let them come 
eutpne of tbefe days, and take a mouthful of the 
country air with us? Pd try, as well as I could^ 
to entertain and amufe them. I have two good 
ftout nags, and would come for them myfdf, and 
take them down in my four-wheeled chaife, which 
will carry them very fafely, I'll warrant it.'* 

Sir John iaid, that he would certainly take an 

^portunity to pay him a vifit^ and invited him 

L to 
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to fiay to dinner; but the farmer excufed himfelf, 
faying, he bad a good deal of bufinefs to do in 
town, and wiflied to get home before night. Sir 
John filled his pocket with cakes for his children, 
thanked him for the prefent he had made to his 
family^ and then took leave of him. 

No fooner was the farmer gone, than Sophia, 
in the prefence of her brothers, acquainted her 
papa of the very rude reception they had given 
the honeft farmer. Sir John was exceedingly dif« 
plea&d at their condudl, and much applauded 
Sophia for her diiFeient behaviour. 

Sir John, being feated at breakfaft with his 
cfaildren, openedU^ fwMr's jar of fruit, and he 
smd his daughter at^Jroi^ of them, which they 
thought were very nice; but Robert and Arthur 
were neidier of them invited tp a fingle taflc; 
Their longing eyes* were fixed upoa them; but 
their father, inllead of taking any notice of them, 
continued converfing with Sophia, whom be ad* 
vi^d never to deipife a perfon merely for the 
plainnefs of his drefs; *' for, (faid he) wece we 
to behave politely to thofe only who are finely 
clothed, we ihould appear to dired our attention 
more to the drels than to the wearer. The moft 

worthy 
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worthy people are frequently found under the 
}daineft drefs, and of this we hare an example in 
farmer Harris. It is this man who helps to clothe 
you, and alfo to procure you 9 proper education^ 
for the money that he and my other tenants bring 
me, enables me todo thefe things.^ 

Break&ft being finilbed, the remainder of the 
fruit was ordered to be locked up ; but Robert ?ini 
his brother, whofc longing eyes followed the jary 
clcady faw they were to have none of them. In 
Ais they were confirmed by their father, who told 
them< not to expert to eafte any of #iofe fruits, 
cither on that or any future day. 

Robert endeavoured to excufc himfelf, by fay- 
ing, that it was not his fault if the farmer did not 
finell well > and he thought there was no harm in 
(eiling him of itr . If people will go among dungy 
Acy muft expert to fmcll of it. •* And yet, (faid 
Sir John) if this man were not to manure his land 
with dungv his cropa would &il him,.he would be 
unable to pay me bis rent^ and you yourfelf would 
perhaps be obliged to follow a dungi-cai t." The 
two boys faw difpleafure in* th^ir paf>a's coun^ 
tenance, and therefore did not prefumc to fay any 
thing more 

I^2f Early 



Early on a morning ihortly after, the goe£ 
farmer came to Sir John Denham's door,.and fent. 
up his compliments, kindly inviting him to make^ 
a little excurfion to his farm* Sir John could not 
jFefift the friendly invitation, as a refufal might 
perhaps have made the honeft farmer uneafy. Ro- 
bert and Arthur begged very hard to go along 
with them, promifing to behave more civilly in- 
future, and Sophia begging for thenv likewife, Sir 
John at laft confented. They then, mounted the: 
four-wheeled chaife with joyful countenances, and. 
as the farmer had a pair of good horfes, they werft 
there in a fhort time. 

On. their arrival,. Mrs. Harris, the farmer's 
wife, came to the door to receive them, helped 
the young gentlefolks out of the chaife, and kifled 
them. All their little family, drefled in their bcft 
clotheSy came out to compliment their vifitors» 
Sir John would have flopped a moment to talk 
with the little ones,, and carefs them 5 but Mrs.. 
Harris pr«ffed him to go in, left the coffee fliouli 
grow cold,. it being already poured out; itW« 
placed on a tabIe„cov4:rcd with a napkin asr white 
as fnow. 

' Indeed, 



Indeed the coffee-pot was not filver, nor the 
cops china, yet every thing was in the neateft 
order. Robert and Arthur, however, looked (lily 
at each other, and would have burft out into a 
laugh, had not their father been prefent. Mrs. 
Harris, who was a ienfible woman, guefled by 
their looks what they thought, and therefore 
made an apology for the humble fttle in which 
her table was fet out, which (he ownedh could 
not be equal to what they met with at their 
own homes ; but hoped they would not bt diiTa- 
tisfied with her homely fare. The cakes (he pro« 
duced were excellent^ for ihe ^ared no pains ia 
making then»» 

As ^on as breakfaft was over, the farmer afked 
Sir John to look at his orchard and grounds, and 
Mrs. Harris took all the pains (he could to make 
the walk pleating to the childrei>. She fhewed 
them all her flocks, which covered the fields, 
and gave them the prettieft lambs tt play with. 
She then conducted them to the pigeon-houfe> 
where every thing was clean and wholefome* 
There were fome fo youi^ that they were unable 
to fly ; fome of the mothers fitting on their eggs, 
and odiers^ employed in feeding their young. 
From their pigeon- houfe they proceeded to the 
L 3 bee- 
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bee-hive; but Mrs. Harris took cace that they 
Ihould not go near thctny foe fear of being 
ftung. 

Moft of thefe fights being new to the chil- 
dren, they feemed highly ^leafed with them, and 
were even going to take a fecond furvey of them, 
when the farmer^s youngeft fon came to inform 
them that dinner was ready. They eat off pew- 
ter, 4M drank out of Delft ware ; but Robert 
and Arthur, finding themfelves fo well pleafed 
with Jtheir morning walk,, dared, not to indulge 
themfelves in iU-natured obfervations* Mrs» 
Harris^ indeed,, had fpared neither pains nor at* 
tention to produce every thing in the beft manner 
£he was able. 

Sir John„ after dinner, perceiving two fiddles 
hang up agsdnft the wal>, afked who played on 
thofe inftruments. The farmer anfwered, he and 
his fon; and without faying a word more, he 
made a figa to his fon Luke to take down the 
fiddles. They by turns played fome old tunes, 
with which Sir Jdui feemed highfy pleafed. As 
they were going to hang up the inftruments, 
Sir John defired his two fons to play fome of 
&eir beft tunes, putting the fiddks into tbeir 

hand«i 
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bands j but they knew not even how to hold the 
bow, and their confufion occafioned a general 
laugh. 

Sir John, now thinking it time to return home^ 
defirtd the farmer to order the carriage. Farmer 
Harris ftrongly prefled Sir John to ftay all nighty 
but the fiurmer was at laft obliged to fubmit to Sin 
John's excufes.- 

On his return home, he aflced his Ton Robert 
how he had liked his entertainment, and what 
he (hould have thought of the farmer,, if he 
had taken no pains to entertain them. He re^ 
plied, that he liked his entertainment;, but had . 
he not taken pains to« accommodate them,, he 
Ihould have thought him an unmannerly clown. 
*^Ah,, Robert! Robert! (faid Sir John) this 
boneft man came to your houfe, and,, inftead of 
offering him any refre(hment, you made game of 
him. Which then is the beft bred^ you or the 
fanner?" 

Robert blufhed, and feemed at a lois what zn^ 
fwer ta make j but at length replied, that it was 
his duty to receive them well^ as he got his liv-> 
ing off their lands. <^ That is true, (anfwered Sir 
John) but it may be eafily feen wha draws the 

greateft 
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greateft profit from my lands, the farmer or I.^ Re 
indeed feeds his horfes witii hay which he gets of 
my meadbwsy but his horfes in return plow the 
fields, which othef wi(b wouH be over- run with 
weeds. He sdfo feeds his cows and hi» (heep, with 
the hay ; but their dung is ufeful in giving fertility 
to the ground. His wife and children are fed 
with the harveft corn ; but they in return devote 
the fummer to weeding the crops ;^ and after- 
wards, fome in reaping (hem, and fbme in threfh'* 
ing. All thefe labours end in my advantagCr 
The refl of the hay and corn he takes to market 
to fell, and with the produce thereof he pays his 
rent. From this it is evident^ who- derives the 
greateft profit from my lands." 

Here a longpaufe enfuedj but at laft, Robert 
confefled that he faw his error. ^ Remember 
then, all your life, (faid Sir John) what has novf 
been offered to your eyes and cars. This farmer, 
fo homely drefled,. whofe manners you have con- 
fidered as to ruftic, this man is better bred than' 
you; and, though he knows nothing of L^^i^r 
he knows much more than you, and things o' 
much greatitt ufe. You fee, therefore, bow un- 
juft it is to defpfe any one for the plainncfe oi 
A- hi* 
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kh (irefs, and the rufticity of his manners. You 
may underftand a little Latin, but you know not 
haw to plow, few grain, or reap the harveft, nor 
even to prune a tree. Sit down with being con^ 
viacedtbat you have defpifed your fuperior." 
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ALFRED^ AND DORINDI^. 

Ti^R. Vcnablcs, one fine fummer dkjr, having^ 
-^^^ promifed his two children, Alfred and Do-^ 
finda^to treat them with a walk in a fine garden 
a little way out of town, went up into his dreffing- ' 
room to prepare himfelf^ leaving the two children; 
in the parlour. 

Alfred was fo delighted with the thoughts of 
the pleafure he (hould receive from his walk, that 
he jumped about the room>, without thinking of 

any 
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any evil confequence that could happen : but un- 
luckily the (kirt of his coat bruihed againft a very 
valuable flower, which his father was rearing with 
great pains, and which he had unfortunately juft 
removed from before the window, in order to 
(been it from the fcorching heat of the fun, 

« O brother! brother 1 (faid Dorinda, taking 
up the flower, which was brdcen oflF from the 
ftalk) what have you doneT' The fweet girl was 
holding the flower in her hand, when her father, 
having dreflTed himfelf, came into the parlour. 
" Blcfs me, EXorinda, (faid Mr. Venables, in an 
angry tone) how could you be fo thoughtleft as to 
plttck a flower^ which you have feen me take fo 
much care to rear, in order to have ieed from it.** 
Poor Dorinda was in fuch a fright, that fhe could 
only beg her papa not to be angry. Mr. Vena* 
Ues, grovring more calm, replied he was not 
angry, but reminded her, that as they were going . 
to a garden where there was a variety.of flowers, 
fte might have waited till they got there to indulge 
her fancy. He therefore hoped (he would not 
take it amifs if he left her at home. 

This was a terrible fltuation for Dorinda, who 
held her head down, and faid nothing. Little 
Alfred, however, was of too generous a temper 
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to ^eep (Hence any longer. He went up to his 
{>apa> with his eyes fwinuning in tears, and told 
him, that it was not his fifter but himrdf, who had 
accidently beaten oiF the head of the flower 
with the flap of his coat. He therefore defired, 
that his fifter might go abroad, and he ftay at 
borne. 

Mr. Venables was fo delighted with the^gene^ 
rofity of his children, that he inftantly forgave 
the accident, and tenderly kifled them both, be- 
ing happy to fee them have fuch an afFedlion for 
each other. He told them, that he loved them 
equally alike, and that they fhould both ^o witb 
bim. Al&ed and Dorinda >kified each ^her, and 
leaped about for joy. 

They all three then walked to the garden, 
where they faw plants of the moft valuable kinds. 
Mr. Venables obferved with.pleafure how Dorinda 
prelled her clothes on each fide, and Alfred kept 
the fkirts of Jiis coat under his arms, for fear of 
doing any damage in their walk among the 
flowers. 

The flower Mr. Venables had loft would have 
given him fome pain had it happened from any 
other circumftance j but the pleafure he received 
from feeing fuch mutual afieflion and regard fub- 

' ft4 
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fift1)etween his two children, amply repaid him 
for the lofs of his flower. I cannot omit the op« 
|>ortunity that here prefents itfelf, of reminding 
my young friends, not only liow neceflary, but 
how amiable and praife- worthy it is, for brothers 
and iifters to live together in harmony. It is not 
only their moft important intereft to do (o^ but 
what (hould be a ftill ftronger argument with 
them, (iich -are thexomniaads of him who made 
4bem, 




'^^^^^-^^ 
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ROSINA; OR, THE FROWARD GIRL RE- 
FORMED. 



TWOULD recommend to all my little readers, 
'^ who have had the misfortune to contract a 
vicious habit, very attentively to perufe the fol- 
lowing hiftorical fragment, in which, if they will 
but properly refleS, they will fee that amendment 
is no very difficult thing, when once they form a 
ilncere refolution to accomplifh it. 

Rofina 
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Rofuia was the joy of lier parents until the 
fevcfith year of her age^ at which period the glow- 
ing light of reafon begins to unfold itfelQ and 
makes us feniible of our infantile faults ; but tliis 
period of life had a different tScSt on Rofina, 
who had then contraAed aa unhappy difpofition, 
which cantK>t better he; defcribeJ, than by the 
practices of thoTe fnarling curs that grumble incef-- 
iantly^ aad leeoi alwa^y^ ready lo run at and bite 
thofe that approach them. 

If a perfem tomched at>y of kct play^hliigsy 
tiiough it were by mUhkCf &e woidd be out of 
temper for hours, and inuriniir about the houfe^s 
diough (he had been robbed« If any one attempted 
to corred her, though in the moft gentle manner^ 
(he would fly into a rage, equalled only by the 
fury of contending elements, and the uproar of 
the angry billows of the ocean* 

Her father and modier faw this unaccountable 
change with inexprefSble Torrow; for neither 
they9 nor any one in the houfe, could now bear 
with her. Indeed, ihe would fometimes feem 
fenfU>le of her errors, and would often ihed tears 
in pilvate, on feeing herietf thus become the ob-- 
je<a of contempt to every one, not excepting her 
M 2 parents i 
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parents; but an ill ha6it had got the Better of^er 
temper, and fhc confequcntly every day grew worfi 
and worfe. 

One evening^ which happened to be new 
year's eve^ fhe faw her mother going towards her 
room, with a bafket under her clbak. Rofina 
followed her mother, who ordered her to go back 
to the parlour immediately. As Rofina went 
thither, &e threw about all tb& ftools and chairs 
that came in her way. 

About half an hour after, her mamm» fent for 
her, and great indeed was her furprize on feeing 
the room lighted up with a number of candles, 
and the table covered with die moft elegant 
toys. 

Her mother called her to her, amf defired her 
to read in a bit of paper which flie gave her, for 
whom thofe toys were intended, on which fhe 
read the following words written in large letters : 
^ For an amiable littfe girl, in return for her 
good behaviour/' Rofina looked down, and could 
not (ay a word.. On her mother's afking her, fojr 
whom thofe toys were intended, flie replied, with 
tears in her eycs^ that they could not be. intended 
for her. 

Her 
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Her parent than (hewed her another paper 
defiriiig her to fee if that did not concern her, 
Rofina took it^ and read as follows: ^^For a 
froward Uttle girl, who is fenfible of her faults, 
and in beginning a new year will take pains to 
amend them." Rofina, inftantly throwing her* 
felf into her mother's arms, and crying bitterly, 
faid, « O ! that is I, that is I." The tears alfo 
fell from her parent's eyes, partly for forrow on 
accotiint of her daughter's faults, and partly 
through joy in the promiiing hope of her amend- 
ment. 

«( Come Rofina, (faid fhe to her, after a ihort 
paufe) and take what was intended for you, and 
may God, who has heard your refolution, give 
you ability to fulfil it." Rofina, however, infifted 
on it, that it belonged to the perfon defcribed in 
the firft paper, and therefore defired her mamnia to 
keep thofe things for her till fhe anfwered that 
defcription. This anfwer gave her mother a deal 
of pleafure, and fhe immediately put all the toys 
into a drawer, giving the key of it to Rofina, and 
telKng her to open the drawer, whenever fhe 
ihould think it proper fo to dot 

M 3 Several 
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Several weeks pafled without the leaft com-* 
plaint gainft Rofma, who had performed wonders 
on herfelf. She then went to her mamma, threw 
her arms round her neck, and afked her if (he 
thought file had then any right to open the 
drawer. «* Yes, my dear, (faid her mother, clafping 
her tenderly in her arojs) you may now open the 
drawer with great propriety. But pray tell tm 
how you have fo well managed to get the better 
of your temper?^' Roiina faid it had coft her a 
deal of trouble; but every morning and. evening, 
and indeed altnoft every hour in the day, (he pray- 
ed to God to affift her. 

Her mother (bed tears of delight on this occa- 
(ion; and Rofina- became not only miftrefs of the 
toys, but of the afieAions of all her friends and 
acquaintances. Her mother related this happy 
change in the temper of her daughter in the pre- 
fence of a little mifs, who gave way to the fame 
unhappy difpofitlon; when the little girl was fo 
ftruck with the relation of it, that (he immediately 
determined to fet about the work of reformation, 
in order to become as amiable as Rofina. Her 
attempt was not made in vain, and Rofina had 
the fetisfaaion to find, that in bein^ ufeful to ber- 
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felf) fhe had contributed to make others happjr. 
My youthful readers, if any jof you labour under 
bad habits, fet about a reformation immediately^ 
left you become hardened by time, and thus tQ>* 
tally deftroy your prefent and future happinefs,.v 




nS 
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tITTLE ANTHONY* 

ON one of thofe fine morntngs, which the 
month of June frequently affords us, little 
Anthony was bufily employed in preparing to fet 
out with his father on a party of pleafure, which, 
for feveral days before, had engrofled all his atten- 
tion. Though, in general, he found it very dif- 
ficult to rife early, yet this morning he got up 
foon, without being called, fo much was his mind 
fixed on the intended jaunt. 

4 It 
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It often happens, with young people in parti- 
cular, that, all on a fudden, they lofe the objedl 
they flattered thcmfelves they were almoft in pof* 
feffion of. So it fared with little Anthony; for 
juft as they were ready to fet out, the (ky dark- 
ened all at once, the clouds grew thick, and a 
tempeftuous wind bent down the trees, and raifed 
a cloud of duff. 

Little Anthony was runnbg down the garden 
every nunute to fee how the Iky looked, and then 
jumped up ftairs to examine the barometer $ but 
neither the fky nor the barometer feemed to fore* 
bode any thing in hft favour. Notwithftanding 
all this, he gave his father the mod flattering 
hopes that it would ftill be a fair day, and that 
thefe unfavourable appearances would foon dif« 
perfe. He doubted not but that it would be one 
of the fineft days in the world i and he therefore 
thought^ that the fooner they fet out the better^ 
as it would be a pity to lofe a moment of theif 
time. 

Uh father, however, did not cfaooTe to be too 
hafty in giving credit to his fon's predictions, and 
thought it more advifeable to wait a little. While 
Anthony and his father were reafonihg on this 
QMtter, the clouds burft^ and dawa came a ver/ 

heavy 
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heavy fliower of rain. Poor Anthony was now 
doubly difappointedy and vented his grief in tears, 
refitfing to liften to the voice of confolation. 

The rain continued without intermiiEon^ till 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when the clouds 
began to difperfe, the fun refumed its fplendour, 
the element its clearnefs, and all nature breathed 
the odours of the fpring. As the weather bright- 
ened, fo did the countenance of little Anthony, 
and by degrees he recovered his good humour. 

His fiitfaer now thought k neceilary to indulge 
him with a littk walk, aad dBr they fet. Tht 
calmnefs of the air, the mufic of the feathered 
fi>iq;fters, die lively and enchanting verdure of dw 
fields, and, the fweet perfomes that bi<ealiied all 
round them, conapletely ^wled and compofed the 
troubled Iwart of the difappointed Anthony. 

** Do not you obferve (&id his father tohim)^ 
how agreeable is die change of every thing be<« 
fore you i You cannd have yet forgotten how 
dull every thing appeared to us yefterday; &e 
ground was parched up for want of rain; the 
flowers had loft their colovu-, and hung their heads 
in langour; and, in fhort, aU nature leemed to ho 
in a ftate of ina£iion« What can be the veafcoi, 
diat nature has fo fuddenly put on fuch a difterent 

afpea?'! 
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afpcfi?" — " That is eafily accounted for, Sir, 
(faid Anthony) it undoubtedly is occafioned by 
the rain that has fallen to day/' 

Anthony had no fooner pronounced thefe words 
than he faw his father's motive for aflcing him the 
queftion. He now plainly perceived the impro* 
priety of his late conduA, in being fo unhappy 
about what was evidently fo univerfally fervicc- 
able. He bluflied, but his fether took no notice 
of it) judgmg tHat his own fenfe would fufficiently 
teach him another time, without reludance, to fa** 
crifice felfifli pleafurcto the general good of the 
community at large* 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN", THE 
GARDENER. 



IN the city of Lincoln lived an honeft and in- 
duftrious gardener, whofe name was Jonathan, 
and who was in general confidered as the moft 
fkilful in his profeffion of any in that county. His 
fruits were much larger than any of his neighbours, 
and were generally fuppofed to have a more exqui- 
fite flavour. 

It 
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It was the pride of all the neighbouring gen* 
demen to have Jonathan's fruits to form their 
deferts, fo that he was under no neceflity of fend- 
ing the produce of his garden to market, as he 
was always fure of meeting with a fale for them 
at borne. His prudence and affiduity increafed 
as his good fortune enlarged, and, inftead of 
riches making him idle, he attended more clofely 
to cultivation. 

Such a charaAer and fituation could not fail 
of procuring him a fuitable matrimonial mate^ 
and he accordingly married a young woman in 
the neighbourhood, whofe name was Bella, and 
who was both prudent and handfome. The firft 
year of their marriage was as comfortable as they 
could wiihfor; for Bella affifted her hufband in 
his bufinefs, and every thing profpered with 
them. 

This happinefs, however, was not to laft long 5 
for near his houfe lived another gardener, whofe 
name was Guzzle, and who fpent his time, from 
morning to night, in an alehoufe. The merry 
and thoughtlefs humour of Guzzle by degrees be« 
gan to be pleafing to Jonathan, who foon fell into 
the fame ruinous error. At firft, he only went 
N now 
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iAow and then to drink with him, and talk to Urn, 
about gardening ; but he very foon began to drop 
jthe fubjed of plants^ and delight onLy in the prat&s 
efmalt. 

Bella faw this change in her hufband with the 
iitmoft grief and confternation. As yet, not hayw 
'ing fudicient experience to attend the wall-frurt 
iierfelf, ihe was frequently obliged to fetch hitn 
home to his work, when ihe generally found him 
in a ftate of intoxication. It would often have 
been better had he kept out of the garden than 
gone into itj for his head was generally fo mud« 
died with beer when he went to work on his trees, 
that his pruning-knife committed the greateft de« 
predationS) cutting away thofe branches which 
ought to have been left, and leaving thofe that 
were ufelefs. 

Hence it was not to be wondered at, that die 
garden fell off in the quality and quantity of its 
fruit, and the more Jonathan perceived the de^ 
cay, the mere he gave himfelf up to drinking/ 
As his garden gradually failed in procuring him 
the means of getting ftrong liquor, he firft parted' 
with his furniture, and then w^th his linen and 
iciothes. 

BeUa» 
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: fieOa, in the mean time, did what little {he 
could to keep things together ; but all to no pur-' 
pofe. One day, when ihe was gone to market 
. with fome roots ihe had reared herfelf, he went 
and fold bis working utenfds, and immediately 
went and fpent all with Guzzle. Judge what 
muft be the fituation of poor Bella on her return ! 
It was indeed a hearts-breaking confideration to 
be thus reduced to poverty by the folly of her 
buiband ; but yet fhe loved him, and equally fek 
for him as for herfelf, but ftill more for an infant 
as yet but fix months old, and which received its 
nouriihment from her breaft, 
. In the evening, Jonathan came home drunk, 
and fwearing at his wife, afked her for fomething 
to eat. Bella handed him a knife, and put be** 
fore him a large bafket covered with her apron ; 
Jonathan in a pet pulled away the apron; I it 
his aftoniihment was inexpreffible, when he be- 
held nothing in the bafket but his own child faft 
afleep. "Eat that, (faid Bella) for I have no- 
thing elfe to give you. It is your own child, and 
if yoa do not devour it, famine and mifery will 
in a fliort time.** 

N a Jonathan 
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Jonathan feemed almoft petrified into a ftone at 
thefe, words, and for fome time remained fpeech« 
lefs, with his eyes fixed on his little fleeping fon. 
At laft recovering himfelf, quite fobered, bis heart 
eafed itfelf in tears and lamentations. He rofe 
and embraced his wife, aflced her pardon, and pro*- 
mifed to amend ; and what was ftill better, lie 
wias faithful to his promife. 

Though his wife's father had for fome time re- 
fufed to fee him, yet on being made acquainted 
with his promifes of reformation, he advanced 
money fufficient to enable him to reflore his gar* 
den to its former flate. Jonathan did not deceive 
him; for his garden put on another appearance, 
and cut a more fplendid figure than ever. After 
this neither his prudence or adivity forfook hini) 
but he became at once, and continued fo even to 
old age, the honeft man, the indulgent hufbandy 
and the tender father* He would fometimes tell 
this tale of his follies to his fon, as a lefTon to 
him, how dangerous it is to get connected with 
bad company, and how eafily human nature is led 
aflray by the pjifon of. example. The fon, who 
thus acquired knowledge at the father's former 
expence, became a wife and prudent man, and 

conceived 
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conceived futh an averflon to idlenefs and drink- 
ing, that he'^continued all his life as fober as he 
was laborious. Thus was an innocent infant the 
caufe of xeformation in a deluded father. 




N 3 
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THE SPARROW S NEST. 



BILLY Jcflamy, having one day efpied a. fpar- 
row's neft under the eves of the houfe, ran 
direQly to inform his lifters of the important dif- 
covery, and they immediately fell into confulta- 
f ton concerning the manner in which they fhould 
take it. It was at laft agreed, that they Should 
wait till the young ones were fledged, that Billy 

fliould 
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fhould then get a ladder up' againft the wall, and 
that his fifters. fhould hold it faft below, while be 
mounted after the prize. 

As foon as they thought thefe poor little crea- 
tures were prof^erly fledged, preparations were 
made for the execution of their intended plan. 
The old birds flew backwards and forwards about 
the neft, and expreflfed, as well as they were 
able, the forrow and affli£l:ion they felt on being 
robbed of their young. Billy and his two fifters, 
however, paid no regard to their piteous moans ; 
for they took the neft, with three young ones 
in it. 

As they had aow got the innocent prifoners in 
their pofleflion, the next thing to be confidered 
was what they (hould do with them. The younger 
fifter, being of a mild and tender-hearted difpofi- 
tion, propofed putting them into a caee, pro* 
mifing to look after them herfelf, and. to fee that 
they wanted for nothing. She reminded her bro- 
ther and fifter how pretty it would be to fee and 
hear thofe birds when grown up. 

Billy, however, was of a very difFerent opinion; 
for he infifted on it, that it would be better to 
pluck off their feathers, and then fet them down 

in 
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in the fnrd<fle of the rooni) as it would be very 
funny to fee how they would hop about with- 
out feathers. The eldeF iifter was of the fame 
way of thinking as the younger ; but Billy was 
determined to have the matter entirely his own 
way. 

The two little ladies finding they were not 
likely to have things as they wiflied, gave up the 
point without much hefitation ; for Billy had al- 
ready begun to ftrip the poor helplefs birds. As 
faft as he plucked them, he put them down on 
the floor, and it was not long before the little 
birds were ftripped of all their tender feathers. 
The poor things cried, Wieet! 4Feet! and com- 
plained in the moft piteous accents; they (hook 
their little wings and (huddered with the cold. 

Billy, however, who had not the leaft kind of 
fi?eling for their fuflFerings, carried his perfecu* 
tions ftill /urther, pufhing them with his toe to 
make them go on when they flopped, and laugh- 
ing moft heartily whenever ^they ftaggered or 
tumbled down through weaknefs. Though his 
two fitters at firft fetting off had pleaded againft 
•this cruel kind of fport, yet feeing their brother fo 
merry on the occafion, Acy fof^ot their former 
J diaates 
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ii&zt^ of humanity, and joined in the cruel fport 
with him. Such, as we faw in the preceding 
Tale, is the influence of bad example I 

In the midft of this cruel kind of enjoyment^ 
at a diftance they faw their tutor approaching. 
This put them into (bme flurry^ and each pocketed 
a bird. They would have avoided their tutor, 
but he called to them, and afked their reafon for 
wiihing to (hun him. They approached him very 
flowly, with their eyes caft downwards, which 
convinced him that fomething amifs was going 
forwards. ^ 

On their anfwering that they were only play* 
ing, their tutor obferved to them, that they very 
well knew he never denied them innocent amufe- 
ment, but on the contrary was always glad to (ee 
them chearful and happy. He took notice that 
each held one of their hands in their pocket, upon 
which he infifted on their pulling them out, and 
letting him fee what it was they endieavoured to 
conceal* 

They were obliged to comply, much agalnft 
their will, when each produced a poor bird that 
had been ftripped of its feathers. The tutor was 
filled with pity and indignatipnn and gave each of 

them 
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them a look, that was more dreadful than any 
words he could have fpoken. After fome filence^. 
Billy attempted to juftify himfelf by faying, that 
k was z droll fight to fee fparrows hopping 
about without feathers^ and he could fee no harm 
mit. 

« Can you then,, (faid the tutor to Billy) take 
pleafure in feeing innocent creatures fuffer, an* 
hear their cries without pity?** Billy faid, he did 
not fee how they could fufier from having a few 
feathers pulled ofF. The tutor> to convince him 
of his trror, pulled a few hairs from* his head^ 
when he roared out loudly, that he^ hurt him. 
** What would your pain be then, (faid the tutor) 
were I thus to pluck all the hair off your head? 
You are fenfible of the pain you now feel, but 
you was infenfible of the torment to which you 
put thofe innocent creatures that never offended 
you* But that you, ladies,, fliould join in fuch an : 
aft of cruelty, very much fiwprifes me !" ' 

The ladies flood motionlefsy and then, with- 
out being able to iay a word, fat down with their 
eyes fwimming in tears j which their tutor ob* 
ferving, he faid no more tOg^em. But Billy ftill 
perfifted in his opinion that he^d the birds no 

harm^ 
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krm; on the contrary, he faid, they fhewed 
their pleafure by clapping their wings and chirp<» 
ing. 

" They clapped their wings (faid the tutor) 
from the pain you put them to ; and what you 
call finging) were cries and lamentations. Could 
thofe birds have exprefled themfelves in your 
ipeech, yott would have heard them cry. Ah, 
iather and mother, fave us, for we have fallen 
into the hands of cruel children, who have rob* 
bed us of all our feathers ! We are cold and in 
pain. Come warm us and cure us, or we fhali 
foon die?* 

The little ladies could no longer refrain fropi 
tears, and accufed Billy of leading them into this 
a£l of cruelty. Billy was himfelf become ieniible 
of his faults, and had already felt the fmart of 
having a few hairs plucked from his head; but 
the reproaches of his own heart were now vifible 
on his countenance. It appeared to the tutor, 
that there was no need of carrying the punifli- 
ment any further ; for the error Billy had com- 
mitted did not arife from a natural love of cruel- 
ty, but merely from want of thought and reflec- 
tion. From this moment Billy, inftead of pu- 

niibing 1 
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nifhing and tormenting dumb creatures, always 
felt for their diftr^iles, and did what he could to 
relieve them. 
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WILLI AJ4 AND THOMAS; OJt,THE CONTJIAST 
B£XV££N INDUSTRY AND INDOL£NC£« 



r<r a village at a fman diftance from the metro- 
polis, lived a wealthy hufbandman, who had 
two fons, William and Thomas, of whom the for- 
mer was exadly a year older than the latter* 

On the day that the fecond fon was born, the 
hufbandman fet in his orchard two young apple- 
trees of an equal fize, on which he beftowed the 
lame care in cultivating, and they throve fo 
O mucli 
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much alike, -that it was a difficult matter to 
fay which claimed the preference. 

As foon as the children were capable of ufing 
garden implements, thei/ father took them, en a 
fine day early in the fymg^ to ibe the two plants 
he had reared for them, and called sifijer their 
xiames. Williaqi and Thomas having mutrh ad- 
mired the beauty of thefe trees, now filled witfi 
btoffoms, their father told them, that he made 
them a prefent of them in good condition, and 
that they would continue to thrive or* decay, in 
.proportion to the labour or negleftthcy recjeived. 

Thomas, though the younger foa, turned all his 
attehiion to the* improvement of his tree, by 
clearing it of infe£ls as foon as he difcovered theni) 
and propping up the ftem that it might grow pcr- 
fedUy upright. . He dug all round it, to l^ofen the 
earth, that the root might receive nouriflhment 
from the warmth of the fun, and the moifture of 
the dews. No mother could nurfe her child more 
tenderly in'its infancy, than Thomas did his tree. 

His brother William, however, purfued a very 
different condufl ; for he loitered away all his 
time in the niofl: idle and mifchievous manner, 
one of his principal amufements being to throw 
Hones at people as they paflfedt He kept company 

with 
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with all the idle boys ia the neighbourhood, with 
whom he was continually fighting, and was fel« 
dom without either a black eye or a Broken fbin« 
His poor tree was negle^ed, and never thought 
0^ till one day in the autumn) when by chance, 
ieeing his brother's tree loaded with the fineft ap« 
pies, and almoft ready to^ break down with the 
weight, he ran to his own tree, not doubting but 
be jQiouId find it in the fame pleafing condition. 

Great indeed was his difappointment and fur- 
prife^ when, inftead of finding the tree loaded with 
excellent fruit, be beheld nothing but a few 
withered leaves, and branches covered with mo(s« 
He inftantly went to his father, and complained of 
his partiality in giving him a tree that was worth* 
lefs and barren, while his brother's produced the 
moft Imcuriant fruit. He therefore thought, that 
bis brother &ouId, at leaft, give him one-half of 
his aisles* 

His father told him, ths^ it was by no means 
reafonable, that the induftrious (hould give up 
part of their labour to feed the idle. ^ If your 
tree^ ('faid he) has produced you nothing, it ia 
but a juft reward of your indolence, fince you fee 
what the induftry of your brother has gained him. 
Yo^ tree was equally full of blofibms, and grew 
Q % in 
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in the fame foil; but you pud no attention to the 
culture of it. Your brother fufiered novifiblc 
infed to remain on his tree; but you negfefied 
that caudoni and left them even to eat up the 
Tcry buds. As I cannot bear to fee even plants 
perifli through negleft, I muft now take this tree 
from you, and give it' to your brother, whofe 
care and attention' may poiEbly reftore it to its 
former vigour. The fruit ft flial! produce muft 
be his property, and you muft no longer confidcr^ 
yourfelf as having any right therein. However, 
you may go to my nurfery, and there choofe any 
other, which you may like better, and try what 
you can do with it; but if you negleft to take 
proper care of it, I (hall aUb take that from you, 
and give it to your brother, as a reward for his 
fuperior induftry and attention^" 

This had the defired effefl; on William, who 
clearly perceived the juftice and propriety of his 
father's reafbning, and inftantly got into the nur« 
fery to choofe the moft thriving apple- tree he couW 
ther^ nieet with. His brother Thomas affifted 
him in the culture of his tree, advifing him in 
what manner to proceed; and William made the 
beft ufe of his time, and the inftruftions he re- 
ceived from his brother. He kft oflF all his mif- 

chievous 
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chievous tricks, forfook the company of idle boys, 
applied himfelf chearfully to work, and in autumn 
received the reward of his labour, his tree being 
then loade4 w^ fruit, 

FfTom tbtslrapp^rha^hgc in his condiid he de- 
rive^ the pdvantstge, not only of enriching him- 
felf ^ith ^ pkntiful CHOP of fruit, but alfo of get- 
ting rid of bad and pernicious habits. His father 
was fo perfe£lly fatisfied with his reformation, 
that die following feafon he gave him and his 
brother tfce produce of a fmall orchard, which 
they fhared equally between them. 
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MISCHIEF ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM 
AND HARRY. 



MR. Stevenfon and his Kttle Ton Richard, as 
they were one fine day walking in the fields 
together, pafled by the fide of a garden, in which 
they faw a beautiful pear-tree loaded with fruit 
Richard caft a longing eye at it, and complained 
to his papa that he was very dry. On Mr. Ste- 

venfon's 
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venfon's faying, that he was dry alfo, but they 
muft bear it with patience till they got home, 
Richard pointed to the pear-tree> and begged his 
papa would let him go and get one^ foe, as the 
hedge was not very thick, he faid he could eafily 
get through, without being C&ea by any one. 

Richard's father reminded him, that the gar«» 
den and fruit were private property, and to 
take any thing from thence without permiffion 
was nodiing lefs than being guilty of a robbery. 
He allowed, that there might be a poffibility of 
getting into the garden without being feen by the 
owner of itj but fuch a wicked aAion could not 
be concealed from him, who fees every adion of 
our lives, and who penetrates even into the very 
fccrets of our hearts ; and that is God. 

His fon (hook his head, and faid, he was 
fenfible of his error, and* Would no more thinly 
of committing what might be called a robbery. 
He recoUefted, that parfon Jackfon had told 
him the fame thing before, but he bad then fgr- 
gotten it. , 

At this inftant a man darted up from behind 
die hedge, which had before concealed him from 
Aeir fight. This was an old man^ ihe owner <^ 

the 
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the garden, who bad heard every thing that ha4/ 
pafled between Mr. Stevenfon and his foiu ^^ Be 
thankful to Qod, my child, (faid the old man) 
that your father prevented your getting into my 
garden with a view to deprive me of that which 
does not belong to you. You little thought, that 
at the foot of each tree is placed a trap to catch 
thieves, which you could not have efcaped, and 
which might have lamed you for the reft of your 
life* I am, however, happy to find, that you fo 
readily liftened to the firft admonition of your 
father, and (hewed fuch a fear of of&nding God. 
As you have behaved in fo juft and fenfible a 
manner, you (hall now, without any danger ot 
trouble, partake of the fruit of my garden.*' Ho 
then went to the fineft pear-tree, gave it a ftakei 
and brought downnear a hatful of fruity which he 
immediately gave to Richard. 

This civil old man could not be prevailed on lo 
accept of any thing in return, though Mr^ Stcvca*- 
fon pulled out his purfe for that purpofe* *' I am 
fufficiently fatisfied. Sir, (faid he) in thus.obliging 
your fon, and were I to except of any thin^ tiiat 
fatisfaaion would be loft." Mr. Stevcnfo* 
thanked him very kindly, and, havii;^ fcafccn 

hands 
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bands o?er the hedge, they parted, Richard at the 
fiune time taking leave of the old man in a polite 
manner. ^ 

Little Richard, having finiihed feveral of the 
pears, began to find himfelf at leifure to talk to 
his papa. ^ This is. a very good old man, (faid 
he) but would God have punifhed me, had I 
taken thefe pears without bis leave?" " He cer- 
tainly would, (replied Mr. Stcvenfon) for h^ 
never fails to reward good anions, and chadife 
thofe who commit evil. The good old man fuHy 
exjdained to you this matter, in telling you of the 
traps laid for thieves, into which you muft have 
inevitably fallen, had you entered his garden in a 
dandeftine manner. God orders every thing that 
pailes upon earthy, and direfls events fo as to fe*« 
ward good people for virtuous a6Bons, and to 
punifli the wicked for their crimes. In order to 
make this more clear to you, I will relate to you 
an affair which happened when I was a boy, and 
which I ihall never forget." Richard feemed 
very attentive to his father:, and having faid he 
fliould be very glad to hear his ftory, Mr. Stcvcn- 
A>n thus proceeded: 

^^ When I lived with my father, and was much 
about your age, We had two neighbours, between 

whoft 
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whole houfes ours was fituated, and dieir namefl 
were Davis axul Johnfon. Mr. Davis had a fon 
named William, and Mr. Johnfon one alfo of the 
name of Harry. Our gardens were at that time 
feparated only by quickfet hedges, fo that it wa$ 
eafy to fee into each other's grounds. 

" It was too often the praiiice with William, 
when he found himfelf alone in his father's gar-< 
den, to take pleafure in throwing ftones over the 
hedges^ without paying the leaft regard to the 
mifchief they might do. Mr, Davis had fre-i 
quently caught him at this dangerous fport, and 
nev^ failed feverely to reprimand bim for i^ 
threatening him with fevere puniibment if h^ did 
notdefift. 

" This child, unhappily, either knew aot, or 
would pot take the trouble to reflet, that we art 
not to do amifs, even when we ate alone, for 
reafons I have already mentioned to you. Hia 
£aither being on^ day gone out, and therefoi^ 
thinking that nobody could fee him, or bring hint 
to puniQiment^ he filled his pockets with ftooes, 
and then began to fling them about at random. 

•* Mr. Johnfon happened to be in his garden 
at the fame time, and his fon Harry with him. 
This boy was of much the fame difpofitioa as 

Williamji 
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Wifliam, thinking there was no crime in cota- 
ftiittittg any mifchief, provided he were not dif- 
covered. His &ther had a gun charged, whici 
he brought iiito the garden, in order to (hoot the 
fparrows that made fad havock among his cher- 
ries, and was fitting in a fummer-houfe to watch 
them. 

* At this inftant, a fervant came to acquaint 
him, that a ftrange gentleman deflred to fpeak 
with him, and was waiting in the parlour. He 
therefore put down the gun in the fummer-houfe, 
and ftriSly ordered Harry by no means to touch 
it; but he was no fooner gone, than his naughty 
fon faid to himfelf, that he could fee no harm in 
playing a little with the gun, and therefore took it 
lip, put it on his fhoulder, and endeavoured to zSt 
thcpaft of afoldier. 

"The muzzle of the gun happened to be 
pointed towards Mr. Davis*s garden, and juft as 
he was in the midft of his military exercifes, a 
ftone throne by William hit him diredtly in one 
of his eyes* The fright and pain together made 
Harry drop the gun, which went off, and in a . 
moment both gardens refounded with the moft 
difmal fhrieks and lamentations. Harry had re« 

. ceived 
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coived a blow in the eye with a ftone, and die 
whole charge had entered William'$ leg. The 
fad confequences of which were, the one loft his 
eye, and the other a leg.*' 

Richard could not help pitying poor William 
and Harry for their terrible misfortune ; and Mr« 
Stevenfon was not angry with his fon for his ten- 
dcrnefs. •* It is true, (faid he) they were much 
to be pitied, and their parents ftill more, for hav- 
ing fuch vicious and difobedient children. Yet 
il is probable, if God had not early punifhed 
thefe boys, they would have continued their mif- 
chievous practices as often as they fhould find 
themfelves alone i but by thefe misfortunes they 
learned to know, that God publicly puniflies all 
wickedneis done in fecret. This had the deiired 
efFed:, as both ever after left off all kinds of mif* 
chie^ and became prudent- and fedate. CerCaih 
it is, that an all- wife Creator never chaftifes.us 
but with a view to add to our happinefs.'' 

Richard was very much ftruck with this ftorf, 
and faid he hoped b^ fhould never lofe either a 
leg or an eye by fuch imprudent condu<%. This 
interefting converfation was interrupted by their 
arrival at their own houfe, when Richard haftened 
4 to 
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to find his brodiers and fiftersy to tell them the 
adventures of his walk, and the hiftory of Wil- 
liam and Harry. 
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ANTONY AND AUGUSTUS; OR, A RATIONAL 
EDUCATION PREFERABLE TO RICHES. 



AVERY early friendlhip commenced between 
Antony and AuguAus, who were nearly of 
an age, and as they were neighbours, they were 
almoft infeparable companions. The father of 
Antony, whofe name was Lenox, poflefled a very 
lucrative employment under government, and was 
befides poflefled of a confiderable fortune; but 

Mr. 
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Mr. LitUeton, the father of Auguftus, was not in 
fuch affluent circumftances^ though he lived con« 
lentedljy and turned all bis thoughts to the wel- 
fire and happineis of his fon, in giving him a 
well-grounded education, which he thought might 
prove of more advantage to him than riches, or, at 
leaft, might amply fupply the place of them. 

As foon as Auguilus was nine years of age^ 
he was accuftomed to bodily cxercife, and his 
mind inured to ftudy^ which at once contributed 
to improve his healthy ftrength^ and underftand« 
iog. Being thus ufed to exercife and motion^ 
he was healthy and robuft; and being content* 
ed and happy ki the affe<3ion of his parents, he 
enjoyed a tranquil chearfulnefs^ which much in- 
fluenced thofe ^o enjoyed his company* 

Antony .vv^ one of his happy companions, who 
was always at a lofs for amufement when Auguftus 
was abfent; and in that cai^^ in order to fill up 
his time, he was continually eating without being 
hungry^ drinking without being dry, and flum- 
bering without being fleepy. This naturally 
brought on a weak habit of body, and frequent 
head-ach6« 

P % Both 
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Both parents ardently wiflied to fee their chil* 
dren healthy and happy ; but Mr. Lenox unfor- 
tunately purfued that objeft in a wrong channel, 
by bringing up his fon, even from his cradle, in 
the moft exceffive delicacy. He was not fuffered 
to lift himfelf a chair, whenever he had a mind 
to change his feat, but a fervant was called for 
that purpofe. He was drefied and undrefled by 
other people, and even the cutting of his own 
victuals feemed a pain to him. 

While Auguftus, in a thin linen jacket^ affift- 
ed his father to cultivate a fmall garden for their 
amufement> Antony, in a rich velvet coat, was 
lolling in a coach, and paying morning vifits ili& 
bis mamma. If he went abroad to enjoy the air, 
and got out of the carriage but fot a minute, his 
great coat was put on, and a handEifl^chief tied 
round his neck, to prevent his catching cold. 
Thus accuftonied to be humoured to excefs, he 
wiflied for every thing he faw or could think of;, 
but his wifli was no fooner obtained, than he be- 
came tired of it^ and was conftantly imhappy in the 
purfuit of new objeds. 

As the fervants had ftrid; orders to obey him 
with implicit fubmiifion, he became fo whimfical 

and 
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lAd imperious, that he was hated and deipifed by 
every one in the houre, excepting, bis parents. 
Augufttts was his only companion who ttrrtd 
him, and it was upon that account he patiently 
put up with his humours.. He was fo perfectly 
mafter . of his temper, that he would at times 
make him as good humoured as himfelfl 

Mr. Lenox would fometimes alk Auguftus^ 
how he contrived to be always fo merry; to 
which he one day anfwered, that his fiither had 
told him^ that no per Ibn could be perfedly happy, 
unlefs they mixed fome kind< oC employment with 
their pleafures. " I have frequently obferved, 
(continued Auguftus) that the moft tedious and 
dull days I experience are thofe,^ in which I do 
no kind of work. It is property blending exes- 
cife with amufement that keeps me in fuch good 
health and fpirits. I fear neither the winds nor 
the rain, neither the heat of fummer nor the cold 
of winter,, and I have frequently dug up. a whole 
plat in my garden before Antony has quitted his. 
pillow in the- morning/** 

Mr. Lenox felt the propriety of fuch condU£^,. 

and a figh unavoidably efcaped him. He then 

went to co^fult Mr. Littleton in what manner be 

P 3 ihould. 
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Ihould tiStj in order to make Antony as hearty 
and robuft as Auguftus. Mr. Littleton inform* 
cd htm in nvfaat manner he treated his (on* 
*< The powers of the body and the mind (find 
he] Ihottld be equally kept in exercife, unlefs we 
mean them to be unferviceable, as money buried 
in the ground would be to its owner. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the health and happineft 
of children, than ufing them to excefs of delicacy^ 
and) under the idea of pleafing them, to indulge 
&em in their whimfical and obftinate humours. 
The perfon who has been accuftomed from 
his chirahood to have his flattered, will be expofed 
to many vexatious difappointments. He will 
figh after thofe things, the want or pofleiSon of 
which will equally make him miferable. I have^ 
however, every reafon to believe, that Auguftus 
will never be that man." - 

Mr. Lenox faw the truth of thole arguments, 
and determined to adopt the fame plan for die 
treatment of his fon. But it was now too late, 
for Antony was fourteen years of age, and his 
mind and body fo much enervated, that he could^ 
not bear the leaft fatiguing exertions* His mo« * 
tfaer, who was as weak as himfelf, begged of her 

huiband 
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httiband not to teaze Aeir darling, and he was at 
laft obliged to give way to her importunities, 
when Antony again funk into his former deftnic- 
tire effeminacy. The ftrength of his body de- 
clined, in propordon as his mind was degraded by 
ignorance; 

As foon as Antony had entered his feventeenth 
year, his parents fenthtmto the univerfity, in- 
tending to bring him up to the ftudy of the lawi 
and Auguftus being intended for the fame pro- 
feffion, he accompanied hiAi thithen Auguftus, 
in his different ftudies and purfuits, had never 
had any odier inftruSor than his father; while 
Antony had as many mafters as there are dif- 
ferent fciences, from whom he learned only a fu- 
perficial education, by retaining little more than 
the terms ufed in the different branches he had 
ftudied. Auguihis, on the contrary, was like a 
garden, whofe airy iituation admits the rays of 
the fun to every part of it^ and in which every 
feed, by a proper cultivation, advances rapidly 
to perfe£tion. Already well inftruded, he ftill 
thirfted afler further knowledge, and his diligence 
and good behaviour afforded a pattern for imita-* 
tion to all his companions* The mildnefs of bis 

temper. 
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temper, and his vivacity and fprightly humoBrj; 
QMide his company at all times defirable; he 
was univerfally beloved, and eveiy one waft his 
friend. 

Antony was at fir ft ha|>py on being in die fame 
room with Auguftus; but his pride was fooa 
hurt on ieeitrg the preference that was given by 
every one to his friend, and he could not think o£ 
any longer fubmitting to fo mortifying a diftinc« 
tion. He therefore found, fome frivobus excufi^ 
and forfbok the company of Augsiftus- 

Antony, having now nobody toadvifeor check 
him,, g^ve loofe to his vitiated, tafte, and wan- 
dered, from pie^fure to. pleafure ia fearch of hap- 
pinefe. It will be to little purpofe to fay^ how 
often he bluihed at his^ own condudtv but being 
hardened by a repetition of his foUies> he grada« 
ally fell into the grolleft irregularities. To be 
ihoct,.he at lafl returned home with the feeds of 
a mortal diftemper in. his bofom, and after lan« 
guiihing. a few months,, expired in. the greateft 
agonies. 

Some time after, Auguft<is returned home to 
bis parents, poilefled of an equal ftock of learn- 
ing and prudence, his departure from the univer^ 

fity 
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£ty being i'egretted both by his teachers and com- 
panions. It may eafily be fuppofed, that his fa- 
mily received him with tranfports of joy. You 
know not, my little readers^ how pleafing are 
thofe tender parental feelings which arife from 
the profped of feeing their children beloved and 
refpefied ! His parents thought themfelves the 
happieft of people, and tears of joy filled their eyes 
when^they beheld him. 

Augttftus had not been long at home, before a 
confiderable employment in his pit>feffion was 
conferred on him, with the unanimous approba- 
tion, of all who were acquainted withhis charac* 
ter. This enabled him to gratify his generous 
defire of promoting^the felicity of his friends, and 
a fehfe of their happinels added to his own. He 
was the comfort of his parents in the evening of 
their lives, and with intereft repaid their atten- 
tion and care of bim in his childhood. An amiable 
wife, equally endued with fenfe, virtue, and beau- 
ty, who bore him children like himfelf, completed 
his happinefi. 

In the charaders of Antony and Auguftus, we 
fee die fetal confequences of giving way to folly 
diid vicei and what a happy cfkGt the contrary 

condud 
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conduft has. Antony fell a vidim to the mirgui(t« 
cd indulgence of his parents^ while Auguftus lived 
to be happy by the prudent management he re- 
ceived in his infancy. 
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THE DESTRUCTIVE CONSEQUENCES OF DIS- 
SIPATION AND LUXURY, 

ON a fine evening, in the n>idft of fummer, 
Mr. Drake and his fon Albert took a walk 
in fome of the moft agreeable environs of the city. 
The Iky' was clear, the air cool,, and the purling 
fiream«, and gentle zephyrs ruftling in the trees, 
lulled the mind into an agreeable gli^onu Albert, 
enchanted with the natural beautiesthat fiirround* 
cd him, could not held exclaiming, " What a 

lovely 
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lovely evening!" He prefled his father's hand, 
and looking up to him, faid, «« You know not, 
papa, what thoughts rife in my heart !" He was 
filent for a moment, and then looking towards 
heaven, his eyes moiftened with tears, ^< I thank 
God (faid he) for the happy moments* he now 
permits me to enjoy ! Had I my wifh, every one 
fliould tafte the beauties of this evening as I do. 
Were I king of a large country, I would make 
my fubjefts perfectly happy/' 

Mr. Drake embraced his fon, and told him, 
that the benevolent wi£h he had juft uttered came 
from: a heart as generous as it was huo^ane. 
" But would not your thoughts change withyour 
fortune? Are you certain, that in an exalted 
ftation you (hould preferve the fentiments, which 
now animate you in that middling ftate, in which 
it has pleafed heaven to place you ?'' 

Albert was a little furprifed that his father 
ihould afk-fuch a queftion; for he had no idea 
that riches could bring with them cruelty and 
wickedneis. 

Mr. Drake told him, that indeed was not 2I* 
ways the cafe. *< The world has produced for- 
tunate perfons, (faid he) who have remembered 
their paft diftreffcs, and have always retained the 

ihoft 
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ttoift charitable ideas for the unfortunate; but we 
loo often fee, what is a difgrace to the human 
hoir^ that a change of fortune nkers the moft 
tender and fympathetic afiedions. While we 
ourfelves labour under misfortunes, we look upon 
it as a duty incumbent on every man to affift us. 
Should the hand of God relieve vls^ we then think 
that all bis intentions in the prefervation of the 
world are anfwered, and to often ceafe too re« 
member thofe unfortunate wretches, who remain 
in the gulph from which we have been refcued. 
You may fee an inftance of this in the man, wh« 
frequently comes to beg charity of noe, whom 
I relieve with reluAance,* and cannot but cenfure 
nayfelf for fo doing." 

• Albert told his father that he had frequently 
obferved how coolly he put money into his hands, 
without fpeaking to him in that tender language, 
which he generally ufed to other poor people. 
He therefore begged his father would tell him 
what could be his reafon for it. 

« I will tell you, tny dear, (faid Mr. Drake) 
what has be^n his conduA, and t&en leave you 
to judge how far I do right. Mr. Mafon was a 
Knen-draper in Cheapfide; and, though the pro- 
its of his bufinefs were but moderate, yet a poor 
Q^ perfon 
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peribn never alke4 his cb^iiiy in vsdtu Ttis lie 
viewed as his moft pleafing eae^avAgaoc^ anil h^ 
conGdered hioifelf h^py in the en§ojmei\t of 
it, though he cpnld not pivfue this indulgence to/ 
the extent of his wiihes* Biiiineft one (fajrcaU* 
ipg him on 'ChaiQgc;, h« heord a mtmhcr of capctat 
merchaiits talking t^ether of vafli cargoes, and 
the immenie profLljs to be expe&ed from them, 
< Ah ! (faid b^ to hinaAdf) howhapp}^ thele.peop}& 
are ! Were I a& rich, heaven knQW3> I fitould oot 
make money my idol, for the p^r ihonld pkntir*, 
fully partake of my abundance,' . . 

« This; man. wnt home with, a bofom &1} o£ 
^mbitiQu^ thbQMghn^;. but hh circumAances werei 
too narrow to embrace his vaft projeS^ as it re^ 
4|nire4 no fmall (hare of prudence, in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, to make every thing meet a^ 
the end <if the year. * Ah! (cried be) I ihaU 
never get forwtard, nor rife above the middliii|f 
conditioDj in which I at pneffnt linger.* 

*^ In the midft of thefe gloomy th<xught$t ^ 
paper^ inviting adventurers to purchafe; fbares in 
the lottery wais put into his hand. He feemed a^s 
if in(pired by Fortune, smd cajught the idea im^ 
mediately. Without confidering the inconvc- 
m»uf:9i tQ whioh hifi f;avettw(aefs might reduce 

lymi 
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'bid out four giiiness. FfMi this moment, he 
'Mited wiA impadtacefiir tfae drawing, nor could 
he fihd repofe even flt night on his pillow. Be 
fooietiines 'repenled of having fo fooliflily hazard- 
-td nvdat he could not well bear the loTs of, and- 
«t odier tines he fancied he &w riches pouring, 
in upon him from all quarters. At laft the draw* 
lag b^an^ and,, in die midft of his hopes and 
-fears> Fortune Rivoured him with a prise of five 
.tiiottfand pounds*' 

•* Hawng received his money, he thought of 
nothing dfe for feVeral days ; but when his ima- 
gination had cooled a- little^ he began to iihinb 
what ufc heffaould' make of it. He therefore eit- 
creafed his ftocl^ extended' his bttiinefs, and by 
tare and affidutty in trade ibon doubled his capital.. 
In lefs tbaa tea years,, be became one of the moil: 
confideriUJle men in the city^ and hitherto he had 
f unflually kept his promife^, in being the friend 
and patroa of the pdbr i for the fight of an un- 
fortunate perfon always put him in rnind of his 
former condition, and pleaded powerfully in be-^ 
^halfofthediftiefTed. 

"" As he now frequented gay compkny, he by 

degrees began to contrail a habit of luxury and. 

Q^Z diflipa- 
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dHIipation; he purchafed a fplendiil country-houie 
with elegant gardens, and bis life became a fcene 
of uninterrupted pleafure& and amufements. All 
this extravagance, however, foon convinced btm^ 
that he was confiderahly reducing hb fortane; 
and his trade, which he had given up, to be the 
more at leifure for the enjoyment of his plea- 
fures, no longer enabled him to repair it* Be- 
fides, having been fo long accuftomed to put no 
reftraint on his vanity and pride, he could not 
fubmit to the meannefs of leflening his expences* 
< I fhall always have eooUgh for myfelf (thought 
he] and let others take care of themfelves/ 

^ As his fortune decreafed, fo did his feelings 
for the diftreffed, and^his heart grewcalloua to 
the cries of mifery, as with indiiFerence we hear 
the roaring tempeft when {bettered from its fury. 
Friends, whom he had till then fupported, came 
as ufual to implore his bounty ; but he received 
them roughly, and forbid them his boufe. * Aqi 
I, (faid he) to fquander my fbrtune^upon yoaf 
Do as I have done, and get one for yourfelves.* . 

^^ His poor unhappy mother, from whom he had 
taken half the penfion he ufed to allow her, caoie 
to beg a corner in any part of his houfe, where 
ihe might finifh her few remaining day&i bi^ he 

Was 
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%as fo cruel as to rcfufe her reqweft, and with 
*e utmoft indifference faw her perifli for want. ^ 
The meafure of his crimes,^ however, was now 
nearly filled. His wealth was nil foon exhaufted 
IB debaucheries and other exceiles, aiHl he had 
neither the inclination nor ability to return to 
trade. Mifery foon overtoiA: him, and brought 
him to that ftate, in which you now fee him. 
He begs his bread from door to door, an objedl 
of contempt and deteftation to all honeft people, 
and a juft example of the indignation of the AU 
mighty.** 

Albert told his fatfier,.that if fortune made men 
fo wicked and miferable, he wiflied to remain as 
he was,' afiove pity, and fecure from contempt. 

^^ Think often, my dear child> (faid his faiHier 
to him) of this flory,.and learn from this exam- 
p]&, that no mie happinefs can be enjoyed^ unlefs 
we feel for the misfortunes of others. It is the 
rich man's duty to relieve the diftrefles of the 
poor„and in this more folid pleafure is found than 
can be expeded from- the enervating exceiles of 
luxury and pomp." 

The fun was now linking beneath the horizon, 

and his parting beams refleded a lively glow upon 

the clouds^ which feemed to form a purple curtain 

Q^j . round 
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round his bed. The air, freflienedby the approach 
of evening, breathed an agreeable calm ; and the 
feathered inhabitants of the grove fung their fare« 
wel fong. The wind ruftling among the trees 
added a gentle murmur to the concert, and everj 
thing feemed to infpire joy and happinefs,^ while 
Albert and his father returned to th^ir houfe with 
thoughtfMl and penfive fteps. 
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WILLIAM AITD AMELIA. 



TN a pleafant village, at fome diftance from the 
•*■ toetropolis, lived Lotd and Lady Ruflel, who 
had brought up an orphan named William, from 
his infancy, and had a ftranger to the family feen 
in what a tender manner he was treated, he would 
have fuppofed him to be their fon. This amiable 
couple had only one child living, a daughter, 
named Amelia, who was nearly of the fame age 
with William, and the lady was pleafed to fee that 

the 
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the two children had fomething beyond a Commoxi} 
attachment for each other, 

William and Amelia were one fine fummer 
mprning fauptcring^in the orchard^witb thcif little 
friend Charlotte, whofe parents lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. Of thefe two little mifles,- Amelia 
was the youngeft,.and not quite eightyears of age. 
They were walking arm in arm, and bumming 
over a pretty fong, then- fafhronable in the village 
colleftion of ballads. At the fame time William 
Tvas walking before them,^at fome little diftance,, 
amufing himfelf with a (heph^rd's pipe; 

While Amelia^ and Charlotte were thus ram* 
' bling about,. they caft their eyes on fome beauti- 
ful apples that hung, on a fine tree,, from which 
all the fruit had been fuppofed to be gathered;, 
but the branches had hidden fome from view, and 
in courfe had ef<;^ped the notice of the gatherer«» 
The beautiful vermillion, with which thefe applcs^ 
were tinged, and which the leaves could not eat 
tirely hide, feemingly invited the hand to come 
and take them, William inftantly climbed the 
tree they were admiring, and threw down as many 
apples as he could reach, while the ladies below 
held their apfons to catch them as they klL 

Chance 
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Chance fe direAed it, that two or three, which 
were confidered as the finefV, fell into, the apron 
of Charlotte, who was much pleafed with this 
accidental diftribution) as (he might with reafon 
have been, had a premeditated preference been 
the caufe of it, for William was in reality the po- 
liteft and prettied little fellow in the village, 

Charlotte, with joy and triumph in her eyes^ 
thus addrefled herfelf to Amelia: ** Only fee how 
fine and large my af^Ies are» while yours are no« 
thing to compare to them^'' Amelia was very 
much difpleafed with thefe words, (he hung down 
her head, and putting bn a ferious countenance^ 
remained filent during the remainder of the walk* 
William^ by an hundred affiduities, endeavoured 
to recover Amelia's chearfulnefs, again to fpread 
a fmile on her clouded countenance,- and make 
her renew her ufual pleafing prattle« 

As foon as they arrived near homc> Charlotte 
took her leave. Little William then addrefled 
his fitter, for by that tender name he always caU 
led her, and afked her why (he ii^med fo angry 
with him. Certainly,(faid he) you cannot be 
angry at Charlotte having her Ihare of the apples. 
You very well know that I always loved you heft, 
and therefore endeavoured to throw into your 

apron 
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apron thoie apples^ which, by chance, feirkito< 
Charlotte's*. Yoa muil: be fenfible) that I could 
oiot afterwards iake them from her. Befides I 
thoogjit yoii of too generous a difpofition to take 
notice of fuch trifles.. Be affiired, the fkft <^ 
portunity that ihall offer, I will gtve you a con^ 
vincing proof that I had no defign to Vex yotb^ 
.whatever you may at prefent think of my iaten- 
lions.** 

• " Very pretty,, indeed^ Mr. William ! (replied- 
' AmeHa, with a look of uneafinefs and difdain,} 
Pray who told you^ that I was wsxed ? Suppofe 
tMm Charlotte's api^eS had been ten times finer 
-tiiaii mine,, would 4hat be any confidenition ta 
^Bie?. Yoa veiy well know, Sir, that I am no glut« 
*ton;. neither (hautd I have taken any notice oif die 
preference you ftewed her, had it not been for 
that faucy little creature's looks.. I never wrfh ta 
4ec her more; and as for you, fall down on your 
•knees this inftant, or I never will forgive ycf^ 
while I live..** 

Little Waiiani- could not think of fubmitting 
to fiich aa indignity, as that W6uld be confeffing 
a fiiult of which he was not guilty, and therefore 
HOW flood more upright than before. " I am no 
tpry^lclkr^ Mift Amelia^ (^faid he) and there- 
fore 
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fore it IS very wrong id jou not to believe what T 
fo pofitively affirm, for I certainly had no defign to' 
vayou.*' 

^ Very wrong in met Sir! (replied Amelia.)- 
That is pretty indeed! But you need not thus 
afiroat aie> becauTe Mtfe Charlotte is your fa* 
vourite!'* So iayit^ and beflowing a contempt 
tuous curtfey on him» fhe left him with an affeded 
airof fcorA andcontempt. 

Dinn^ being now ready, they fat down at 
table^ but pouted at each other all the tinie it 
lafted. Amelia would not once drinli^ in order 
to avoid layings *' Your good health, William/* 
And William on his part, was <• vexed at her 
treatment of him,, that he was determined 
not to give up the. point* Amelia, however^ 
could not help fometimea fteaiing a glance at 
William, and £Fom a corner of her eye watch aU. 
his motions^ As it happened, one of thefe fly 
glances met the eye of WiUkun, who was equally 
attentive to watch all the motions of Amelia^ 
withouit wifl&ng to he obierved* Their eyes thus 
meetings file inftantljr turned, hers away to ano* 
ther ol^ed; and as William attributed this ta 
<onte^p<^ which in reality it was not^ he afieded 

much 
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m«ch indifference, and continued eating with tiic 
moft apparent compofiire. 

As fobn as the cloth was removed, and die 
wine and fruit put on die table, poor Ameliai 
being fadly out of temper at the indifierence (he 
experienced from William, made a difrefpedful 
anfwer to a queftion put to her by her mamma, 
and, for a fecond offence of the fame nature, 
was ordered to retire from table. She obeyed, 
and burfting into a flood of tears, inftandy with- 
drew, without caring whither (he went. How- 
ever, it fo happened, that the garden door was 
open; fhe therefore flew down the walk, and 
went into the arbour, in order diere in fecret to 
give a vjcnt to her grief. Here fhe cried moft la- . 
mentably; and foon repented of her quarrel- 
ling widi William, who conftandy, whenever 
Ihe happened to get into difgrace with her mamma, 
would not only weep with her, but endeavour to 
bring about, a reconciliadon, which he neyer 
failed to accomplilh. 

Though William continued at table, he 
could not help feeling for the difgrace of 
Amelia. He had fixed his eye on two peaches, 
and endeavoured to contrive means of getting 
them into his pocket in order to convey them tt 
4 Amcliai 
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AmeHa, whom he knew he ihould find fome- 
where in the garden, and he could eafily make an 
excufe to go thither; yet he was fearful of hav- 
ing his intentions difcovered. He pulhej back 
his chair, then brought it forwards feveral times, 
and was continually looking down, as if for 
fomcthing on the carpet, « Pretty little Caefar ! 
fweet Pompey !" cried he, fpeaking to two dogs 
then in the roonu At this time, he held a peach 
m his hand, which he meant to flip into his 
pocket, as foon as he could difcover the eyes of 
my lord and lady attraded by any other objecEl. 
^ Only fee, papa and mamma, (continued he) how 
prettily they are playing !" . 

His lordfhip replied, that they would not eat 
one another, he would anfwer for it ; and having 
juft looked at them, put himfelf into his former 
pofition. Thus poor William, who thought he 
was fure of then pocketing the peach, was 
fadly difappoinm, and obliged to replace it on 
the table. 

Thefe motions, however, were obferved by 
Lady Ruffel, who conjeiftured what were his in- 
tentions. She therefore for fome time enjoyed 
the poor fellow's embarraffments, and made his 
R lordfhip 
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lordfliip acquainted with it by looks and dumb 
motions. 

William, who had no idea that his fcheme 
was fufpeded, being fearful of trying the iame 
ftratagem twice, inftantly thought of another 
expedient. He took a peach, and placed it in 
the hollow of his hands both put together, after 
which he conduced it to his mouth, and mad* 
believe as though he was really eating it. Then, 
while with his left hand he found means to clap 
his peach into a cavity he had previoufly hollowed 
in the napkin on his knees, he put his right hand 
out to reach the other, which he difpofed of in the 
lame manner. 

In a few minutes, my lord and lady forgot to 
watch the motions of William, and entered into 
converfation on various fubjefts. He therefore 
thought this a proper opportunity to get away, 
rofe up from table, with both pe^ies in the nap- 
kin, and began to imitate the mewing of a cat, 
which a young fhepherd's boy had lately taught 
him. His view in this was to engage the atten- 
tion of Caefar and Pompey, in which he fucceed- 
cd, as they both got up, and jumped about the 

Lady 
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lady Ruflel was a little angry with him for 

making fuch a mewing as that» the garden was 

the moft proper place. William pretended to be 

very much confuted at this reproof, though the 

confeqi^nce of it was the very thing he wanted. 

He then inftantly ran up to Carfar, '^ See, mamma, 

(faid William) he wants to bite Pompeyf' and 

as he turned, he dextroufly flipped the napkin into 

bis pockety and pretended to run. after Caelar to 

funiih him. The 4og ran towards the door 

Amelia had left open when (he went into th« 

garden, and away went William in purfuit of 

her. 

Lady Ruflel called William back, and aflced 
him ^here he was going. . *^ My dear manmia, 
(faid he) if you pleafc, I will take a turn in the 
garden, and I hope you will not refuTe me that 
favour." As Lady Ruflel did not immediately 
anfwer him, he lowered his voice, and fpoke iti 
a more fuppliant manner. At laft, ha^ng ob« 
tained her permiffion, away he ran with fo much 
hafte, that his foot flipped, and down he fell; 
but luckily, neither he nor the peaches were 
hxuu 

R z After 
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After fearching round the garden for his fifier, 
he at laft found her in the arbour, fitting in an 
attitude of forrow. She was exceedingly un- 
happy to think ihe bad grieved the three beft 
friends ihe had, her worthy parents, and her dear 
William. ^ My fweeteft Amelia, (faid the lit- 
tie fellow, falling on his knees at the fame time) 
let us be friends, I would freely afk forgivenefs 
for my fault, had I really intended to difpleafe 
you. If you will a(k my pardon, I will afk your« 
alfo. My pretty Amelia, let us be friends* 
Here are two nice peaches, which I could not 
think of eating while you were not prefent to 
partake of them.'* 

^ Ah, tAy deareft Billy ! (faid Amelia, fqueez- 
ing his hand while (he fpoke> and weeping on bis 
Ihoulder) what a fweet good-tempered little fel- 
low you are ? Certainly, (continued (he fobbing 
while Oie-^fpokeJ thofe that are friends to us iti 
our misfortunes are truly valuable. It was very 
wrong in me to be fo vexed, as I was this morn- 
ing, about the lofs of a few apples. It was the 
infuhing look that Mifs Charlotte gave me that 
was the caufe of it; but I will think of her no 
more. Will you forgive me? (added fhe) wip- 
ing 
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ing ofF the tears file had let fall on William's 
hand) I confefs that I fometimes iove to plague 
you; but keep your peaches, for I cannot think 
of eating them,'*' 

" As to plaguing me^ fitter, (anfwered Wil- 
liam} you may do that as often as you like; butt 
I aiTure you, nobody fliall do fo but yourfelf ; as 
to the peaches, I moft certainly will not eat them, 
I have already told you fo, and my word is like 
die law of the Medes and Perfians, which altereth 
not. » 

" For the very fame reafon, (faid Amelia) I 
fliall not eat them,** and immediately threw them 
both over the garden wall ; for, befides her hav- 
ing faid file would not eat them, fiie could not 
bear the thought of receiving a bribe to reconcile 
a quarrel. Amelia's next confideration was how 
to make it up with her mamma, and flie faid flie 
fliould . be happy indeed, if file Would at|( permit 
her to appear before her, and afk her pardon. 

The. generous little William no fooner heard 
thefe wordJ, than he promifed to fettle that bufi- 
nefs, and away he inftantly ran ; but before he 
had taken many fteps, he ftoj^ed fiiort, and turn- 
ing round, faid, '^ I will tell mamma, that it was I 
R 3 who 
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who made you anger her, by having vexed you In 
the morning/' 

Little William fucceeded beyond his expeda- 
tions, and all parties were foon reconciled to 
each other. A friendfliip fo affeftionate and ge- 
nerous is highly worthy of the imitation of all my 
juvenile readers. 
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THE RIVAL DOGS. 



A Gentleman, whbfe name was Howard, had 
brought up two pretty dogs from puppies. 
The one he called Caftor, and the other Pollux 
hoping they would live in fuch friendlhip toge- 
ther, as did the two illuftrious heroes, after whom 
they were named. Though they hoth came from' 
the faine mother, and at the fame time; had been 
both fed together, and equally treated; yet it wad 
4 foon 
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foon feen^ that there was-a greatdilFerence in dieir 
tempers and difpofitions. 

Caftor was of a meek and tra£bible nature ; but 
PoUux was fierce and quarrelfome. When any 
perfon took notice of the generous Caftor, he 
would wag bis taily and jump about for joy, nor 
was he ever jealous on feeing more notice taken 
of his brother than of himfelf. The furly Pollux,, 
on the contrarjs whenever Mr. Howard had him. 
on his lap, would growl and grumble at Caftor, if 
be attempted to come near him,or if any one took 
notite of him. * 

When any of Mr. Howard's friends happened 
to come on a vidt to his houfe,^ and brings their 
dogs along with them, the good-natured Caftor 
would immediately mix among them, and in his 
way endeavour to amufe them. As he was by 
nature extremely pliant and engaging, they were 
all peace and h;irmony whenever it fell to his lot 
to entertain them, - They would jump and play 
about the houfe, as boys do in fchool when they are 
left to themfelves. 

The furly Pollux a£led a very different part. 
He would fne^k. into a corner, and bark all day 
at the ftrangers. If any of them happened to 
pafs too near him, he would then be fure to fnarl 

and 
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/and grin, and would often ftart up, and bite their. 
ears or tails. If his mailer happened to take any 
notice of either of the ftrange dogs, on account of 
their good-nature or handfomenefs, Pollux would 
bowl as loud as if thieves were adually breaking 
• into the houie. 

This odious difpofition of Pollux did not efcape 
the notice of Mr. Howard, who gradually began 
tonegIe£k him; while Caftor, on the contrary! 
was tvfry day increafing in his mafter*s &vour« 

As Mr. Howard was one day fitting at uble, 
itfuddenly entered his mind to make a more par<« 
ticular trial of the temper of tbefe two dogs than 
he had hitherto done. Both happened to be at* 
tending at table, but Pollux was neareft his maf« 
ter; for the good-natured Caftor, in order to 
avoid ftrife and contention, always let him choofii 
his place. 

Mr. Howard threw a nice piece of meat to 
Pollux, which he devoured with much greedinefs. 
Caftor (hewed no figns of uneafmefs at this, but 
patiently waited till his mafter {bould think it was 
his turn. Soon afterwards, Mr. Howard threw 
Caftor a bone with hardly any meat on it; but he 
took it without fliewing the leaft mark of difcon* 
tent. The furly Pollux, however, no fooner faw 

his 
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his brother engaged on his meadefe bone, diougb 
he had feafted on his own delicious merfe], Azn 
he fell upon hhn, and took it from him,^ Tht 
good-natured Caftor naade no oppofition, but 
gave up the bone without a nuitmur. 

My readers muft not from hence imagine^ 
that Caftor was a coward^ or was in the leaH 
afraid of the ftrength of his brother ; for he had 
latgsly given fufficient proof of his courage and 
refolution, ia a battle he had beea drawn into by 
Pollux, whofe intolerable morofenefs had brought 
€n him the vengeance of a neighbouring dog* 
Pollux, after engaging his antagonift only ^ few 
minutes, though he had provoked the dog to try 
bis ftrength, ran away like a coward; but Caftor^ 
in order to cover the retreat of his brotiier^and 
without any one to take his part,, fought him like 
a hero, and at laft forced him to run away likc- 
wife. 

Mr. Howard was well acquainted widi tWs cir- 
eumftance,. and as he had before eftabliflied his* 
credit in point of courage,, fo was his maftec 
now fully convinced of his good temper, and the 
furly and cowardly difpofition of his brother. 
^ My good fellow, (faid Mr. Howard to Caftor), 
it is but juft^ that you fhpuld at Icaft fare as well 

as 
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ts your brother, who does not deferve fo much as 
you." So faying, he cut off a large piece of nice 
meat, and gave it to Caftor. 

Pollux, feeing fo nice a morfel given to his bro-^ 
ther, accompanied with fuch cutting words from 
his mafter, began to growl and fnarh «« Since 
you have (hewn fo much complaifance and gene- 
rofity to your brother, (continued Mr. Howard, 
ftill fpeaking to Caftor) who in return treats you 
with ill-manners, jealoufy, and envy, you fhall 
in future be my own dog, and be at liberty to 
range about the houfe at your pleafure ; but your 
brother fhall be confined in the yard. Here, (cried 
he) bring a chain for Pollux, and order the car- 
penter to make him a little houfe !" The order 
was inftantly obeyed, and Pollux was led to his 
kennel, while his brother rambled about at liberty. 

Had Pollux received fo lingular a mark of fa« 
vour, he would undoubtedly have fupported it 
withinfolencei but Caftor was of a different dif« 
j)ofition, and appeared very unhappy at his bro- 
ther's difgrace. Whenever any nice bit was given 
to Caftor, he would run away with it to Pollux, 
wag his tail for joy, and invite him to partake of 
it. In ihort, he vifited him every night in his 

houfe. 
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houfc, and did every thing he could to amufe him 
under his fufFerings. 

Notwithftanding all thefe marks of tendertiefs 
Pollux always received his brother in the moft 
furly manner, howling as though he were come 
to devour him, and treating him with every mark 
of difrefpef):. At length rage and difappolntment 
inflamed his blood, he pined away by degrees, and 
at lad: died a miferable fpe£bcle* 

The moral of this ftory is fo obvious, that there 
hardly appears a neceffity to tell my young readers, 
that fuch a difpofition as Pollux muft render its 
poflellbr an obje£l of contempt and abhorrence, 
while that of Caftor will ever be beloved and re- 
fpeded. 
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CLEOPATRA; OR, THE REFORMED LITTLE 
TYRANT, 



A PERT little hufley, whofe name was Qeopa* 
tra, was continually teazing and command- 
ing her poor brother. " So, you will not do 
what I bid you, Mr.Obftinacy! ({he would often 
fay to him) Come, come, Sir, obey, or it (hall be 
the worfe for you.*^ 

. If Cleopatra's word might be taken for it, her * 
bxother did every thing wrong; but, on the con- 
trary, whatever Ihe thought of doing was the 

^ S mafter- 
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maft^r-piece of reafon and (bund fenfe* If he 
propofed any kind of diverfioni (he was fure to 
confider it as dull atld iiifipid^biititbften bs^- 
pctfcdy that (be would herfelf the next 6dj iscctti- 
mend the fame thing, and having forgotteii What 
fhe had faid of it before^ confidc^r it as the fiidft 
lively and entertaining. 

Her brother was obliged tofltbintt to her unit- 
countable whims dnd fancies^ ot felfe eftdtil'^ oie 
moft difagrbeable leflures a little feiiiale UiH^e 
could titter^ If ever tte prefliiUfed id fag fo Rirdy 
as to reafon with her on her iti^ilfige cl(hdtt% in* 
fiant deftruaiQXi.tQ hi& play.thiilg» im^ ^«4ne« 
vitable confequence of it, 

Her parents with regret faw this ftriange-and 
tyrannical difpofition of their daughter, and in vain . 
did every thing they could think of to break her of 
it. Her mother, in particular, continually enforced 
on her mind, that fuch children never procured 
the efteem of others; and that a girl, who fet up 
her own opinion againft that of every one elfe, 
would foon become intolerable and infuppor table 
to all her acquaintance. This prudent advice, 
however, made no impreffion on her ftubborn 
heart; and her brother, weatied out by her ci* 
price and tyranny, began to have very little aft6> 

tioi 
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tion for her. It one day happened, that a gen* 
fleman of a free and open temper dined at their 
boufe. He could not help obferving with what 
a haughty air (be treated her poor brother, and, 
indeed, every other perfon in the room. At firft 
the rules.of politenefs kept him from faying any 
thing ; but at hdy tired out with her impertinence, 
he began addreffing his difcourfe to her mamma, 
in the fdlowing manner : ' 

^ I was lately in France, and, as I was fond of 
being pre^ot at the ibidiers exercife, I ufed to go, 
as often sis I coi«Ui>l0 fee their manceuvres on the 
parade, nearly in the fame manaer as they do here 
at St, James's* Ai^ong the fcddiers there were 
many I obierved with wfaHkers, which gave them 
a very fierce and foldier-like look. Now, bad I 
a child like your Cleopatra, I would inilamry give 
her a foldier's uniform, and put her on a pair of 
whi%er$, when &e might, with rather more pro* 
priety tJEk^ at jurefent, ad the part of a comman^ ^ 
der/' 

Cieopsttra beard this, and ftood covered with 
colrf^flQn! {t^t could no^ help Uu&ing, and was 
unable to conceal her tears. However, this re^ 
proach perfedly reformed her, and (he became 
ieniible how unbecoming was a tyrannizing tem^ 
S % per- 
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per. It has been obrerved, that to be fenfible of 
our errors is half the work of reformation. So it 
happened with Cleopatra, who, with theafliftance 
of her nlbther's prudent counfels, became^ an 
amiable girl. 

Her reformation was a credit to her ; andjt is 
much to be wiihed that all young ladies, who take 
no pains to conquer their paflions, would at laft 
imitate Cleopatra, and wilh to avoid being told, 
that a foldier*s drefs and a pair of whifkers would 
better become them than nice cambric frocks and 
filk flips. Had Cleopatra attended to the advice 
of her parents^and not have*imagmed that great- 
nefs confifts in impertinence, fhe would have been 
happy much fooner than fte was. 
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TtlE PA5SiaNATE BOY. 



YOUNG Frederick had naturally a noble fou^ 
elevated thoughts, and generous notionsc 
His turn of mind was lively, hrs imaginations 
ftrong and quick, and his temper chearful and 
pleafing. Indeed, the elegance of his perfon, and 
his behaviour and accompHQiments, gained him 
therefpefl of every one; but, notwithftanding all 
thefe amiable qualities, he had one unhappy dekSt 
M^hich was that of giving way too readily to the 
mod violent emotions of paffion^ 

S3 U 
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It would fre<]uently happen, that while he was 
amufing himfclf in the circle of his playmates^ 
the moft trifling contradidton would ruffle his 
temper, and fill him with the higheft degree of 
rage and fury> little (hort of a ftate of madnefs» 

As he happened to be one day walking about 
his chamber, and meditating on the neceflary 
preparations for a treat his father had permitted 
him to give his iifter, his dear friend and fa-* 
vourite^ Marcus, came to him to advice with him 
on that bufinefs. Frederick, bein^ »(l in thought 
faw not his friend, who therefore, having fpoken 
to him in vain> drew nearer Jto him, and began to 
pull him by the fleeve. Frederick, angry and out 
of patience with thefe interruptions,, iuddenly tur- 
ned round, and gave Marcus fuch a pufh, that 
he fent him reeling acro& the room,^ and he at laft 
fell againft the wainfcot. 

Marcus lay motionlefs on the floor, without 
the leaft appearance of life i for in his fall, he had 
firuck his head againft fomething which had given 
bim a deep and terrible wound^from which ifliied 
a great quantity of bloods How (hall we deicribc 
the fituation of poor Frederick, who loved bis 
friend tenderly, and for whom he would) on oc* 
cafion, have Sacrificed }iis life! 

frederick 
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Frederick fell down bcfide him, crying oue 
moft lamentably, ^ He is dead ! he is dead ! I 
have killed my dear friend Marcus !^ So great 
were bis fright and confternation, that he had no 
idea of calling for aififtance, but lay by his fide 
uttering the moft difmal groans. Happily, how- 
ever, his father heard him^ and inftanly run- 
ning in, took up Marcus in bis arms. He called 
for fome fugar to ftop the bleeding of the wound^ 
and having applied fome falts to his nofe, and fome 
water to his temples^ they brought him a little to 
himfelf. . 

Frederick was transported with joy when he 
perceived fymptoms of life in his friend ; but the 
fear of relapfe kept him in the greateft anxiety. 
They immediately fent for a furgeon, who as foon 
as he arrived^ fearched the wound. He found it 
was not in the temple, but fo very clofe to it, 
that the tenth part of an inch nearer would pro- 
bably have made the wound dangerous indeed^ if 
not mortal. 

Marcus being carried home, (bon became deli-' 
rious, and Frederick could xK>t be perfuaded to 
leave him. He (at down by the fide, of his poor 
friend, wholely abforbed in filence. Marcus, 
while he remained in that delirious ftate, fre^ 

>quently 
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^uently pronounced the name of Frederick, ^ My 
dear Frederick, (he woald rometimes fay) what 
could I hare done to deferve being treated in this 
manner I Ve^ I am furCy you cannot be 1^ un- 
happy than cnyfelf^ when you refiedl you wounded 
me without a caufe. However, I would not wifli 
your generous nature Ihould be grieved. Let us 
forgive each other, I for vexing you, and you for 
wounding me/^ 

In this manner did Marcus talk, without beii^ 
fenfible that Frederick was near bim, though he 
held him by the hand at the fame time* Every 
word thus pronounced, in which there could be 
neither flattery nor deceit, went to the heart of 
the aiSided Frederick, and rendered bis grief aU 
moft infupportable. ^ 

In ten days time, however, it pka&d Goi to 
abate the fever, and he was enabled to get up, to 
the great joy of his parents; but how can we 
expreis the feelings 'cf Frederick on diis hjippy 
occafion \ That taflc muft be left for thofe who 
may have unfortunately been in a fimilar fituation; 
his joy now was up^dpubtedly as great as his for- 
rows had been. 

Marcus, at "laft, got petk&iy well, and Frede- 
rick ia<:onfeque;3iicc r^ovored bis foraier chear- 

fubefs 
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fulnefs and good-humoun He now ftood in 
need of no other leflbn^ than the forrowful event 
that had lately taken place^ to break himfelf of that 
violence of temper^ to which he had been fo long 
a flave. In a little time, no appearance of the 
wound remained, excepting a fmall fear near his 
temple, which Frederick could never look at 
without fome emotion, even after they were both 
grown up to manhood. Indeed, it ever after- 
wards was confidered as a feal of that friend{hip> 
which they never loft fight of. 
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CAROLIKB, OR A LESSON TO CURE VANITV* 



A Plain white frock had hitherto been the only 
drcfs of Caroline. Silver Buckles in her red 
Morocco (hoes; and her ebon hair, which had 
never felt the torturing iron, flowed upon her 
ihoulders in graceful ringlets, now and then dif" 
turbed by the gentle winds. 

Being one day in company with fame little girkt, 
who, though no older than herfelf, were drefled 

ia 
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tnall the empty parade of fa(hion, the glare and 
glitter of thole fine clothes railed in her heart a 
defire fhe had never before felt. 

As foon as (he got home, ^ My dear mamma, 
(faid (he) I have this afternoon feen Mifs Flippant 
and her two fifters, whom yoa very well know, 
The eldeft is not older than myfei£^ and yet they 
were all drefled in the moft elegant manner* 
Their parents muft certainly have great pleafure 
in feeing them fo finely drefled ; and, as they are 
not richer than you, do, my dear mamma, let me 
have a fine filk flip, embroidered fhoes like theirs^ 
and let my hair be drefled by Mr Frizzle, who is 
faid to be a very capital man in his profeffion !'* 

H^ mother replied, that (he fhould have no 
obje£iion to gratify her wiflies, provided it would 
add to her happinefej but (he was rather fearful 
it might have a contrary effeflr. A« Mifs Caro- 
line could not give into this mode of thinking, 
fte requefted her mamma to explain her reafbns 
for what fhe had faid. 

** Becaufe, (faid. her mother) you will be in 
<:ontinual fear of fpotting your filk flip, and even 
''umpling it, whenever you wear it. A drefs like 
^ of Mifs Flippant will require the utmoft care 

and 
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and attention to preferve it from accidents ; for a- 
fingle fpot will fpoil its beauty, and you very well 
know there is no wafliing of filks. However 
extenfivc my fortune may be, I affure you, it is 
not fufficient to purchafe you filk gowns fo oftea 
as you would with to have them." 

Mife Caroline coofidered thefe arguments as 
very trifling, and promifed to give her mamma no 
uneafinefs as to her careleffncfs in wearing her 
fine clothes. Though her mamma confented to let 
her be dreffed in the manner (he requefted, yet fee 
defired her to renKimber the hints (he had given 
her of the vexations to which her vanity would cx- 
pofe her. 

Mifs Caroline, on whom thjs good advice had 
noeftjbft, lofl not a moment in deftroyitig all the 
plcafure and enjoyment of her infancy. Her hair, 
which before hung down in carelefs ringlets, was 
now twifted up in paper, and fqueezed between a 
burning pair of tongs ; that fine jet, which had 
hitherto fo happily fet off the whitenefs of her fore- 
head, was loft under a -clod of powder and poma- 
tum. 

In a few days, the mantua-maker arrived with 
a fine flip of pea-grecn taffety, with fine pin^ 

trto* 
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trimoiingS) and a pair of (hoes, elegantly worked 
to anfwer the flip. The fight of them gave in- 
finite pleafure to Caroline; but it was eafily to 
be perceived, when (he had them on, that her 
limbs were under great reftraint, and her motions 
had loft their accuftomed eafe and freedom. 
That innocence and candour, which ufed to 
adorn her lovely countenance, began to be loft 
amidft the profufion of flowers^ filks, gauzes, and 
ribbands. 

The novelty, however, of . her appearance 
quite enchanted her. Her eyes, with uncommon 
cagernefs, wandered over every part of her drefs, 
and were fcldom removed, unlefs to take a general 
furvey of the whole in a pier-glafs. She prevail- 
ed on her mamma, to let her fend cards of invita- 
tion to all her acquaintances, in order to enjoy the 
inexprefllble pleafure of being gazed at. As foon 
as they were met, fhe would walk backwards and 
forwards before them, like a peacock, and feem 
to confider herfelf as the emprefs of the worli, 
and they as her vafials. 

All this triumph and cx>nfequence, however, 

met with many mortifying circumftances. The 

children, who lived near her, were one day per* 

T mittcd 
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fnitted to ramble about the fields, when Caroline 
Accompanied them, and led the way. What iirft 
attrafted their attention was a beautiful meadow, 
enamelled with a variety of charming flowers; 
and butterflies, wbofe wings were of various co- 
lours, hovered over its furface. The little ladies 
jamufed themfelves with hunting thefe butterflies, 
which they dexteroufly caught without hurting 
them; and, as foon as they had examined their 
beauties, let them fly again. Of the flowers that 
Q>rung beneath their feet, they made nofegays, for- 
med in the prettieft tafte. 

Though pride would not at firft permit Mifs 
XDarofine to partake of thefe mean amufements, 
yet {he at laft wanted to fhare in the dlverflon ; 
^ut they told her, that the ground might be damp, 
which would infallibly ftain her fhoes, and hurt 
her filk flip. They had difcovered her intention 
in thus bringing them together, which was only 
to (hew her fine clothes, asid they were therefore 
xefolved to mortify her vanity. 

Mifs Caroline was of courfe under the ncccf- 
lity of being folitary and inaftive, while her.com- 
panions fported on the grafs without fear of in- 
commoding themfelves. The -pleafure flhe had 

lately 
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Ufely taken in viewing her fine flip and ihoes was, 
at this moment, but a poor compenfation for the 
mirth and merriment fhe thereby loft. 

On one fide of the meadow grew a fine grove 
of trees, which refounded with the various notes 
of innumerable birds, and which Teemed to invite 
every one that palled that way to retire thither, 
and partake of the indulgences of the (bade* 
The little maidens entered this grove, jumping 
and fporting, without fearing any injury to their 
clothes* Mifs Caroline would' have followed 
them, but (!hey advifed her not, telling her, that 
the bufhes would certainly tear her fine trim- 
mings. She plainly faw that her friends, who 
were joyoufly fporting among the trees, were 
making themfelves merry at her expence, and 
therefore grew peevi(h and ill-humoured. 

The youngeft of her vifitors, however, had 
fome fort of compaffion on her. She had juft 
difcovered a corner, where a quantity of fine wifd 
ftrawberries gcew, when (he called to Mifs Ca- 
roline, and invited her to eat part of them. This 
file readily attempted; but no fooner had flie en- 
tered the grove, than (he was obliged to call out 
for help. Hereupon the children all gathered tp 
T 2 the 
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the fpot, and found poor Caroline faftened by the 
gauxe of her hat to a branch of white- thorn, 
from which ihe could not difengage herfelf. They 
immediately took out the pins that faftened her 
bat; but, to add to her misfortunes, as her hair, 
which had been frizzled with fo much labour, was 
alfo entangled with the branch of white-thorn, 
it coft her almoft a whole lock, before (he could 
be fet at libeJ'ty. Thus in an inftant, was all 
the boafted fuperftruflure, of her head-drefs put 
into a ftate of confufion. 

After what had paflcd, it cannot be difficult to 
fuppofe in what manner her playmates viewed 
this accident. Inftead of confolation, of which 
Caroline ftood in much need, they could not re- 
frain laughing at the odd figure ihe made, and 
did actually torment her with an hundred witty 
jokes. After having put her a little into order, 
they quitted her in fearch of new amufements, 
and were foon feen at the top of a neighbouring 
hill. 

Mifs Caroline found it very difficult to reach 
this hill ; for her fine (hoes, that were made very 
tight, in order to fet off her feet the better, 
greatly retarded her fpeed. Nor was this the 

only 
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only Inconvenience; for her fta'ys were drawn fo 
clofe, that (he could not properly breathe. She 
would very willingly have gone home to change 
her drefs, in order to be more at eafe; but (he 
well knew that her friends would not give up their 
amufements to pleafe her caprice. 

Her playmates having reached the fummit of 
the hill, enjoyed the beautiful profpedl that fur<« 
rounded them on all fides » On one hand were 
feen verdant meadows; on the other the riches 
of the barveft, with meandring ftreams that in* 
terfeded the fields, and country feats and cot«* 
tages fcattered here and there. So grand a pro- 
fpe£t could not fail of delighting them, and the/ 
danced about witb joy; while poor Caroline 
found herfelf obliged to remain below, over- 
whelmed with forrow, not being able to get up 
the hill. 

In fuch a fituation, fhe had leifure enough to 
make the moft forrowful reflccaions. ** To what 
purpofe, (faid fhe to herfelf) am I drefied in the(e 
fine clothes? Of what a deal of pleafure do they 
debar me, and do not all my prefent fufierings 
arife merely from the poflTeffion of them?'' She 
was giving up her mind to thcfe diftrefling 
T 3 thoughts, 
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thoughts, when fhe fuddenly fawher friends come 
running down the hill, and all crying out toge- 
ther as they pafled her, " Run, run, Caroline ! 
there is a terrible ftorm behind the hill, and it is 
coming towards us! If you do not make hafte, 
your fine filk flip will be nicely foufed !" 

The fear of having her flip fpoiled recalled her 
ftrength ; (he forgot her wearinefs, pinched feet, 
and tight-laced waift, and made all the haHe (he 
could to get under cover. In fpite of all her 
efforts, however fhe could not run fo fad as her 
companions, who were not incommoded by their 
drefTes. Every moment produced fome obftacle 
to her (peed: at one time, by her hoop and 
flounces in the narrow paths ihe had to pafs 
through ; at another, by her train, of ^ich the 
fun&es frequently took hold; and at others, by 
Monf. Pomatum and Powder's fine fca(Fold-work 
about her head, on which the wind beat down the 
branches of fuch trees as fhe was obliged, in her 
progrefs home, to pafe under. 

At laft, down came the florm with great fury, 
and hail and rain mixed fell in torrents. All her 
comp'ahions were fafe at home before it began, 
and none were expofed to its rage but poor Ca* 

roline^ 
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roline, who, indeed, got home at laft, but in a 
moft di(aftrous condition. She had left one of 
her fine (hoes behind her in a large muddy hole, 
which, in her precipitate flight, ihe had hurried 
over without obferving; and, to fill up the mea« 
fure of her misfortunes, juft as (he had got over 
the meadow, a fudden guft of wind made free 
with her hat, and blew it into a pond of ftagnated 
and filthy water. 

So compleatly foaked was every thing (he had 
on, and the heat and rain had fo glued her linen to 
her, that it was with fome difficulty they got her 
undrefled; as to her filk flip, it indeed afforded a 
miferable fpedacle of fallen pride and vanity. 

Her mother, feeing her in tears, jocofely faid 
to her, ^^ My dear, (hall I have another flip made 
up for you againfl: to-morrow?'*—" Oh^no, 
mamma, (anfwered Caroline, kiffing her) I am 
perfectly convinced, from experience,^ that fine 
clothes cannot add to the happinefs of the wearer* 
Let me again have my nice white frock, and no 
more powder and pomatum till I am at leafl; ten 
years older; for 1 am afliamed of my folly and 
vanity.*' 

Caroline foon appeared in her former drefs, and 

with it fhe recovered her ufual eafe and freedom, 

I looking 
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looking more modeft and pleaflng than (he ever 
did in her gaudy finery. Her mamma did not re- 
gret the lofs (he had fuftained in the wreck of the 
*^filk flip) fine fhpes, and hat^ fince it produced 
the means of bringing her daughter back to rea- 
fon and prii^ence. 
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ARTHUR AND ADRIAN; OIl^ TWO HEADS 
BETTER THAN ONE. 

ADRIAN had frequently heard his father fay, 
that children had but little knowledge with 
refpeft to what was the moft proper for them ; 
and that the greateft proof they could give of 
their wifdom, confifted in following the advice of 
people, who had more age and experience. This 
was a kind of dodtrine Adrian did not underftand, 
or at leaft would not> and therefore it is no won- 
der he forgot Ft. 

This 
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This wrfe and good father had allotted him and 
his brother Arthur a convenient piece of ground, 
in order that each might be poflefled of a little 
garden, and difplay his knowledge and induftry in 
the cultivation of it. They had alfo leave to few 
ivhatever feed they fbould think proper, and to 
tranfplant any tree they liked out of their father's 
garden into their own. 

Arthur remembered thofe words of his fadier 
which bis brother Adrian had forgotten, and 
therefore went to confult their gardener RuFus. 
** Pray tell me, (faid he) what is now in feafon 
to fow in my garden, and in what manner I am 
to fet about my bufinefe?'* The gardener here- 
upon gave him feveral roots and feeds, fuch as 
were propereft for the feafon. Arthur inftantly 
ran, and put them in the grqund, and Rufus very 
kindly, not only affifted him in the work, but 
made him acquainted with many things neceflary 
to be known. 

Adrian, on the other hand, (hrugged up his 
fhoulders at his brother's induftry, thinking he 
was taking much niore pains than was neceffary. 
Rufus, not obferving this contemptuous treat- 
ment, offered him likewife his afiiftance and in« 
ttru&ioni but be refufed it in a manner thatfuf* 

' ficicntly 
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ficlently betrayed his vanity and ignorance* He 
then went into his father's garden, and took iroin 
thence a quantity of flowers, which he imme« 
diately tranfplanted into his own. The gardener 
took no notice of him, but left him to do as he 
liked. 

When Adrian vidted his garden the next 
morning, all the flowers he had planted hung 
down their heads, like fo many mourners at a 
funeral, and, as he plainly law, were in a dying 
ftate. He replaced them with others from his 
father's garden ; but, on viiiting them the next 
morning, he found them perifliing like the former. 

This was a matter of great vexation to Adrian 
who confequently became (bon diigufted with this 
kind ofJbufinefs. He had no idea of taking fo 
much pains for the pofleffion of a few flowers, 
and therefore gave it up as an unprofitable game. 
Hence his piece of ground foon became a wilder- 
nefs of weeds and tbiflles. 

AsT he was looking into his brother's garden^ 
about the beginning of fummer, he faw fome- 
thing of a red colour hanging near the ground, 
which on examination, he found to be ftrawber- 
ries, of a delicious flavour. ^< Ah ! (faid he) £ 
ihould have planted ftrawberries in my garden.*' 

Some 
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Some time afterwards, walking again in his bro« 
ther's garden, he faw little berries of a milfc-whitc 
colour, which hung down in clufters from the 
branches of a bufli. Upon examination, he 
found they were currants, which even the fight of 
was a feaft. " Ah ! (faid he) I ftiould have plan- 
ted currants in my garden.** • 

1 he gardener then obferved to him, that it wa« 
his own fault that his garden was not as prodcic* 
tive as his brother's, ** Never for the future 
(f^ud Rufus) defpife the inftruAion and affiftance 
of any one, fmce, you wiU find by experience that 
Hvo beads are htter^han one* 
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MADAM d'aLLONE, AND HER FOUR PUPILS^ 



Ti /fADAM D'Allonc was the govcrnefs of 
•^^-■- four young ladies, Emilia, Harriot, Lucy, 
and Sophia, whom (be loved with the tendernefs 
of a. mother. Her principal wifti was, that her 
pupils might be virtuous and happy, and that they 
might enjoy all the comforts of life with tranquil- 
lity. They each experienced an equal (haw of 
her indulgence, and each received the fame treat- 
ment, either as to pardon for errors, or rewards, 
or puniibments. 



U 



Her 
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Her endeavours were crowned with ithc htppicft 
^uccefS) and her four h'ttle ^irls became the 
jweeteft children upon earth. They told each 
other of their faults, and as readily forgave of- 
fences ; they Ihared in each other'sjoys, nor wcce 
jthey e^r happy when feparated. 

An unforefeen event, however, difturbed thk 
happy tranguiirny, juft at the very moment they 
ibegan to tafte its charms, which ferved to Con- 
vince them, how neceffary it was to be guided by 
jtheir prudent governeft. 

Madam D^ Allone was obliged to leave her pu- 
pils for a little time, a family affair vhaving made 
it neceffary for her to vifit France. She left them 
with much reluiftance, even facrificed her interefl^ 
in fome meafure, to the defire of fpeedily fettling 
her affairs, and, in the courfe of a month, re- 
turned in fafety to her little flock, who received 
her with the warmeft ^xpreffions of joy ; but the 
alteration (he perceived in her children very much 
furprifed and alarmed her. 

She faw it frequently happen, that if one alkeJ 

the ftighteft favour of another, it was ill-naturedly 

refufed, and from thence arofe tumults, and quar- 

, rels. That gaiety and chearfulnefs, which bad 

ukd to acc9mpan;^ all their (ports and paftimes, 

were 
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were now changed to a gloomy perverfenefsf 
and, inftead of thofc tender cxpreffions of love 
and friendfliip, which had Conftandy dwelt in all 
tiieir converfations, nothing was now heard but 
perpetual jarrings and wranglings. If one pro- 
pofcd a walk in the garden, another would give 
fome reafon why (he wiihed to remain in her 
Aamberj and, in Ihort, their only ft udicd feemed 
to be to thwart each other. ^ 

it happened one day, that not contented with 
MCwing each other how much they delighted in 
Pervcrfenefs, they mutually diftreffed themfclvcf 
With reciprocal reproaches,. 

Madam^ D'AUone beheld this fcenc with the 
greateft uneafinefs,. and could not help (bedding 
^rs on the occaiion* She did not then think it 
prudent to fay any thing to them, but retired to 
ter chamber, in order there to think of the pro- 
pereft means of reftoring peace and harmony 
*mong her unhappy pupils. 

While (he was turning thefe affliftlng thoughts 
in her mind, all the four young ladies entered her 
Apartment with a peevi(h and uneafy look, each 
Complaining of the ill-temper of the reft. There 
Was not one but what charged the other three 
Vrith beui^ the caufe of it, and altogether begged 
U a their 
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their governefs would, if poffible, reftore to thcoi 
that happtnefs they once poflefled. 

Their governefs put on a very ferious counter* 
nance, and laid, "I have obferved, my pupils, 
that you endeavour to thwart each other, and 
thereby deftroy your pleafures. In order, there- 
fore, that no fuch thing may happen again, let 
each take up her corner in this room, if fhe chufe 
it, and divert herfelf in what manner (he pleafes, 
provided Che does not interfere with either of her 
fitters. You may immediately have recourfe to 
this mode of recreation, as you have leave to play 
till night; but remember that neither of you ftir 
from the corner in which I fhall place you.** 

The little maidens, who were no way di/pleafed 
with this propofal, hai):ened to their difierent 
quarters, and began to amufe themfelves each in 
her own way. Sophia commenced a converfa- 
tion with her doll, or rather told her many pretty 
. little ftories J but her doll had not the gift of fpeech, 
and confeiquently was no companion.. She could 
not expert any entertainment from her fitters, as 
they were playing, each afunder, in their refpec* 
tive corners. 

Lucy took her battledore and (huttlecock, but 
there were none to admire her dexterity; befides, 

Ok 
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ihe was not allowed to ftrilce it acrofs the room, 
as that would have been an invafion on one of 
her Mer's territories. She could not exped, that 
rither of them would quit theif amufements to 
oblige her* 

Harriot was very fond of her old game of hunt 
the flipper ; but what was (he to do with the flip& 
per by herfelf ; (he could only^JpT^e it from hand 
to hand* It was in vain to hope for fuch fervice 
from her (ifiers, as each was amullng herfelf in 
her afligned corner. 

Emilia, who was a very fldlful pretty houfe- 
wlfe, was thinking how (he might give her 
friends an entertainment, and of courfe fent out 
many things to market $ but there was at prefent 
nobody near, with whom (he might confult on the 
occafion, for her (ifters were amufing themfelves 
each in her corner. 

Every attempt they made to find fome new 
amufement failed, and all fuppofed that a com- 
promife would be moft agreeable ; but, as mat* 
ters were carried fo far, who was iirft to propofe 
it ? This each would have confidered as a hurni^ 
liating circumftancej they therefore kept their 
.diftance, and difdainfuHy continued in their foli- 
>tude« The day at laft clofing, they returned to 
U 3 Mad*im 
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Madam D'AIlone, and begged her to think-of 
fome other amufement for them, than the ineffec- 
tual one they had tried. 

** I am forry, my childreni (faid their gover- 
^ nefs) to fee you all (o difcontented. I know but 
of one way to make you happy, with which you 
yourfelves were formerly acquainted, but which, 
it feems, you Rl|p^forgotten. Yet, if you wiih 
once more to put it into practice, Icaneafily 
bring it to your recoUeftions." They all an- 
fwcred together, as though with one voice, that 
they heartily wiflied to recoUeft it, and flood at- 
tentive while their governefs was looking atthem, 
in eager expeftation to hear what (he had to fay* 

<* What you have loft, or at leaft forgotten, 
(replied Madam D' A Hone) is that mutual love 
and friendfhip which you once had for each other, 
and which every fifter ought chearfully to cherifli. 
O! my deareft little friends, how have you con- 
trived to forget this, and thereby make me and 
yourfelves miferable!'^ 

Having uttered thefe few words, which were 
ii interrupted by fighs, (he ftoppedAort, while tears 

of tendernefs ftole down her cheeks. The young 
ladies appeared much difconcerted, and ftruck 
dumb ^itb forrow and confufion. Their gover- 
ned 
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nefs held out her armS| and they all at once in* 
ftantly ruflied towards her. They fincerely pro- 
mifed, that thejr would tenderly love each other 
for the future, and perfe<^ly agree, as they for- 
merly had done.** 

From this time, no idle pcevifhnefs troubled 
their harmonious intercourfej and, inftead of 
bickerings and difcontents amonfg them, nothing 
was feen but mutual condefcenfion, which de- 
lighted all who had the opportunity of being in 
their con^pany. May this ferve as a ufeful lefTon 
to my youthful readers, how eafy it is for them to 
promote or difturb their own happinefs. 
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THE bird's ego* 

MASTER Gregory was fond of walking in 
a wood, which flood at a (hort diftance 
from his father's houfe. The wood being young, 
the trees were confequently fmall, and placed very 
near to each other, with two or three paths be- 
tween them. As he was one day .walking up and 
down, in order to reft himfelf a little, he placed 
his back againft a tree, whofe flem was quite 
flender, and therefore all its branches ihook as 

(oon 
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f#on as it was touched. This ruftling happened 
to frighten a little bird who fprung from a nefgh* 
bouring bufli, and flew into another part of the 
wood, 

Gregory was vexed to think he had difturbed 
the bird, and fixed his eyes upon the bufh, in 
hopes of feeing it return. While he was thus at- 
tentively on the watch, he imagined he faw among 
the twifted branches fomething like a tuft of hay* 
As his curiofity was raifed to know what it was, 
he went up clofe to the hedge, and found this tuft 
of hay was hollow, like a bowK On putting 
afide the branches, he faw fomething Tike Tittte 
balls within it, which were fpotted, and of an ovsd 
ihape. They lay dofe to each other, on forne* 
thing very foft. " Blefs me, (faid Gregory) this 
muft be ceruinly what I have heard fome people 
call a bird's neft, and the balls muft be eggs^ 
They are indeed lefs than our eggs, but then our 
bens are larger than thefc birds." 

He had fome thoughts, at firft, of taking awsiy 
the whole neft ; but, upon fecond confideration, 
he contented himfelf with taking only one of the 
eggs, with which he infta^tly ran home. In the 
-midft of his hafte, he met hisfiften ^ See this 
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Utdc eggy (faid he to her) I juft now founcT it m 
a ncft, in which were five others.'* 

She defircd to have it in her hand,, examined it 
attentively, and then returned it to her brother. 
At laft they began rolling it up and down a tablc„ 
juft at they would a ballv Oie puflied it one 
way, and the oAer a different way, till at laft 
they pufhed ft oflF the table, when it fell on th^ 
floor and broke^ This. fet them a ciying, and 
each mutually accufcd the other of being the caufo 
•f this fad difafter. 

Their mamma happening to hear them cry^ 
pame to eiiquire into the caufe of it, when both 
began at once tdling their forrows>. and having 
beard their different ftories (he took them affeftt* 
onately by the hand,,and led thetn to a tree, whofe 
fiately bows affordeda pleafant (hade to a verdant 
bank, x>n which they all fet down together. 

** My dear children, ^aid their mamma) make 
yourfelves eafy. You have broken the egg be 
tween you^ and that, to be fure,. is a misfortune;, 
but it is of two trifling a nature to fuffer it to^ 
make you unhappy. After all, Gregory, there 
is fome room for complaint againft you, as it wa* 
an aft of injuftice to rob the poor bird of its 
egg. Yoa muft have feen how the hen places 

her 
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f^^ eggs in a neft) on which (he fits to warm and 
animate them. In about three weeks, from the 
eggs proceed chickens, which pierce the fhell, 
and in a few days come and feed out of your hand. 
This egg, which you have juft now broken, had 
jou left it in the neil;, would have become a fort of 
<hick. The bird you faw ily out of the bufli was 
probably the mother, who will, very likely, re- 
turn again, to iee what mifehief you have done 
lier, and perhaps fhe will forfake it altogether^ 
^vhich they frequently do when difturbed. ' 

** Though the lofs is only a fingle egg, yet 
Aat perhaps will inform them that their habitation 
is difcovered, when they have every thing to be 
afraid of from o^r violence. They guefs, that 
^hen their little ones fhall be hatched, thofe that 
fobbed them of an egg, will return and fei2e upon 
their infant family. If this ncft you have been 
robbings for I cannot call it any thing ]efs than a 
Jobbery, {hould be on that, account forfaken, 1 
think you will be very forry for it," 

Gregory replied, that it would indeed give him 
much uneafmefs, and feemed very forry that he 
had meddled with the egg. " But, (faid he to 
his mamma) I had not the leaft thought of what 
you have been telling me^ nor did I fuppofe there 

could 
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could be any harm in bringing it to my After, for 
it was principally on that account that I took it." 

His mamma replied^ that (he readily believed 
him; fot (he told him (he was (enfible, that he 
had too good a heart to wi(h to do mifchief mere- 
ly for the fake of tormenting others. Gregory 
was, indeed, a very good bo^ and was as remark* 
able for his duty to his parents, his tender ^ach- 
inent to his fifter, and his univerfal benevolence 
to£Vcry.one. 

The little girl obferved to her mamma, that the 
neft which her brother had (hew« her, did not, in 
any degree, refemble the fwallow's nefts that were 
feen about the corners of the windows of^otM 
haufes, ** My dear, (replied her mamma) every 
neft is not alike, any more than every bird, fome 
being great and others little; fome are never 
£een to perch on trees, while others are hardly 
ever out of themj fome. are bulky and inadivcj 
othefs Aim, and full of cunning and induftry; the 
plumage of fome are beautiful beyond defcription^ 
with an amazing variety of colours, and others 
have a plain and homely appearance ; fome fubfift 
on fruits, fome feed upon infefls, and many live 
by making a prey o^ and devouring the fmaller 
birds.'* 

I Here 
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Here her little daughter exclaimed, <^ Oh> 
f^t wicked creature^ ! I am Aire I (hould think 
it no crime to deftroy the nefts of fuch unnatural 
birds !'* — "Very true, (replied her mamma) and 
there are many more of your way of thinking ; 
and therefore thefe great birds who live upon the 
Imaller clafs, build their nefts in places where 
they cannot be eafily difturbed, fuch as in woods, 
in crevices of rocks, and in other places moft 
unfrequented by men, or at heights beyond our 
reach. 

" Since, therefore, my dear children, thefe 
birds arc greatly different from each other, as 
well in fizc as in the mode of living, and in the 
variety of their plumage, it will naturally follow, 
that their nefts muft alfo differ. The lark never 
perches on a tree, and fings only when mountmg 
in the air, and builds her neft on the ground. The 
fwallow builds about the roofs of houfes, under 
what we call the eves, and fometimes in the cor. 
ners of windows. The owl, who flies abroad only 
in the night, feeks out defert^d habitations, or (bme 
hollow tree, wherein to depofit her eggs ; and 
the eagles, who foar above the clouds till abfo* 
lately out of iight, bring forth their young in the 
cliffs of craggy rocks. Thofe birds, which fo 
X prettily 
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prettily fport round our houfes, and hop from 
branch to branch, make their nefts in trees and 
hedges. Thofe who fport on the water, and find 
their living therein, build their nefts among the 
rufhes that grow on the banks. 

** We will, one fine day, take a walk into the 
Kttle valley that terminates our large meadow, 
-and you will there fee a number of thefe pretty 
creatures bufy in fe!e£Ung the materials, of which 
they compofe their nefts. You will obferve onfe 
employed in carrying oflTa wheaten ftraw, another 
With wool or feathers in its beak, another with 
a dried leaf, and perhaps with a little mofs. You 
may frequently notice the fwallow, on the bor- 
ders of a limpid ftream, moiftening in the water 
a little bit of earth which he holds in his beak, 
and with this he builds his habitation ; and, though 
the outfide of its neft is formed of hard and dur- 
able materials, the infide is lined with the fdfteft 
and warmcft. There are even fome b«rds, who 
pull off their own feathers to make up a comfort- 
able bed, wherein to fecure their young from 
every inclemency of the elements, 

" Their nefts are made large or fmall, in pro- 
portion to the number of eggs they are to contain. 
Some birds hang up their nefts by a kind of thread, 

which 
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wWch they have the Ikill to form of flax, of dif- 
ferent forts of weeds, and of the webs of fpiders. 
Others place it in the middle of a foft and gluey 
fubftance, to which they carefully ftick many 
feathers. All birds feek retired and folitary places, 
and ufe every endeavour to make their nefts ftrong 
and folid, to fecure them from the attacks q£ . 
enemies of various fpecies, 

" It is in this kind of habitation they lay their 
«ggSi where the mother, and at times the father, 
fits upon them, puts every thing within them into' 
motion, and at laft produces little creatures, who 
break through their flieJl, and come forth. 

" I doubt not but you have often feen a fly in 
winter, which appeared to have no life in it ; yet 
^pon taking it into your hand, the warmth pro-* 
ceeding from it has brought it to life. It is nearly 
the fame thing with birds, the perfeverance of 
whofe parents, in brooding upon their eggs, con- 
verts th^m into living creatures. 

** While the- mother is fitting, the cock is her 
conftant attendant, and amufes her with his ma- 
fic* When the young birds are hatched, the old 
ones endeavour to releafe them from the confine- 
ment of the egg.' At this period, their diligence 
is redoubled, they do every thing to nourifli and 
X 2 defend 
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defend fhem, and are conffantty employed in that 
interefting purfuk. No diilance deters them 
from feeking their food, of which they make an 
equal diftribution, every one receiving in his turn 
what they have been enabled to procure. So long 
SIS they continue young and helplcfs, they con- 
trive to procure fuch food as is adapted to their 
delicacy ; but as foon as they are grown ftronger 
by age, they provide for them food of a more (olid 
nature. 

<* The pelican^ which is a very krge bird, is 
obliged to go a great diftance for food for its 
young,, and therefore nature has provided it witk 
a fort of bag, whkh flie fills with fuch food as 
{he knows is moft agreeable to the palate of her 
young ones. She warms what {he procures, and 
by fuch means makes it fitter for their tender fto- 
machs. 

*« While they arc thus afting the parental part^ 
they feem to be forgetful of themfelves, and at- 
tentive only to their little family. On the lap- 
proach of either rain or tempefts, they haften to 
their nefts, and cover it as well as they can with 
expanded wings, thereby keeping out the wind 
and water from hurting their infant brood. All 
iheir nights are employed in nouriihing and keep- 
ing 
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ing them warm. The moft timorous among the 
feathered race, who will flyaway on the leaft noife 
that approaches them, and tremble at the moft 
trifling apprehenfions of danger, become ftrangers 
to fear as foon as they have a young family to 
take care of, and are infpired with courage and 
intrepidity. We fee an inftance of this in the 
common hen, who, though in general a cowardy 
no fooner becomes a parent, than ihe gives proofs 
of courage, and boldly ftands forth in defence of 
her young. She will face the largefl: dog, and 
will not run eve^ from a man, who fhall attempt 
to rob her of her young. 

^^ In nearly a iimilar manner, the little birds 
endeavour to proteft their infant family. When 
ao enemy approaches, they will flutter round the 
neft, will fcem to call out for afliftance, will at- 
tack the invader, and purfue him. The mother 
will frequently prefer confining herfelf with them 
to the pleafure of rambliiig through the woods^ 
aad will not quit her little progeny," 

Here their mama ended, and her two children 
promifed they never would any more difturB thofe 
pretty feathered animals. They promifed only to 
look at their nefls, without being fo cruel as 
to do them any harm. They faid they would be 
X 3 fatisfied 
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fatisfied with gazing on them, while employed in 
the delightful talk of attending on their youn^, 
and comforting and careffing their unproteded 
t)fFspring. 

** My dear children, (faid their mamma) this is 
the conduft you ought to purfue. Keep your rc- 
folutions, and I {hall love you the more tenderly 
for it. Do no injury to any creature, for he who 
made you, made them alfo. Take no delight in 
giving pain to the moft infignificant part of the 
creation; but endeavour, on all occafions, to 
contribute to their happinefs. 




a- 
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TKE COVETOrS BOY. 



< 



Vr O TJ N G Samuel was the only fon of a ca- 
pital merchant, and was tenderly beloved 
by his father. He had by no means a bad hearty 
his countenance was pleafing, and his friends would 
all have been very fond of him, had he not (hewn, 
in every part of his condud, a covetous propen- 
Hty that eclipfed all his accompliihments. 

His covetous difpofition made him wifh for 
tvcry thing he faw others poffeffed of, and even 

* carried 
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parried him to fo great a length, that he would 
not {bare among his playmates any thing he had, 
or even let them fee it. 

It was with litde Samuel as it generally is with 
every body elfe, that he loft more than he gainied 
by his avarice. If any body gave him any fwe^t- 
meatS) he would get into Tome private corner of 
the houfe, and there fwallow them, for fear aAiy 
of his acquaintances (hould want part of them. 
His father, in order to cure him pf this greedy 
difpofition, ufed, while he was feafting in priv^e, 
to give a double portion to his companions. 
He perceived this, and therefore left ofF hiding 
himfelf ^ but he no fooner fixed his eyes on any 
nicety, than he appeared ready to devour it at 
once, and purfued the hand of thofe that held it, 
as a vulture does its prey. 

From what has been already faidy his father 
may be fuppofed to, be much hurt at this conduct ; 
and, in order to fave himfelf as much vexation as 
pofEble, he ceafed to give him any more niceties, 
or even have them within his houfe, fo that diey 
might not at any rate be within the reach of his 
voracious fon. 

If Samuel had a pleafing toy of any kind, he 

would never fliew it, but concealed himfelf in the 

X enjoy- 



enjoyment of it, without ever being happy. If- 
he had any fort of fruit, he would not (hare it 
with his playmates, but devour it in private, even 
refufing any to tfaofe he happened to love moil. 
Confequently, none of his playmates would ever 
give him a part of what they had, and feemed aU 
ways defirous of ihunning his company. Wheiv 
he chanced to be engaged in a quarrel with any 
one, none appeared ready to take his part,, not 
even when they knew him in the right; and^ 
vrhcn he was in the wrong, every one joined 
againft him. 

It one day happened, that a little boy obferved 
him with an apple in his hand,, and gave him by 
furprife a knock on the elbow,, which, made him 
let the apple fall. However, he picked, it up 
haftily, and in order to revenge himfclf on the 
boy, fct ofF to catch him ; but, in running, fell 
mtoa hog' pond, ahd had like to have been fuf* 
focated in the foiL ' He exerted all his power to 
get out, but to no cffe£k 5 he endeavoured, but 
. without fuccceding> to prevail on his playmates 
to take hold of his hand and help him out. 

Inftead of affifting him, they laughed at his 
diftrefs, and joyoufly danced about the pond* 
from which he could not relieve himfclf. They 

told 
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told him to a(k the ai&ftance of thofe, to whom 
he had done the leaft kindnefs^ but, among alt 
his playmates, there was not one, whofe help hr 
could demand oathat (core. At laft, one of the | 
boys, who took pity on him,^ came forward and^ 
gave him his hand, when he fafely got out. 

Samuel (hook ofF the mud as well as he couUf 
and then, toihewhis gratitude to the little boy 
who had affiftedliim, he bit off about a quartef 
of the apple which had caufed this dilafter, and 
which he never let go^^and defired him to accept 
of it. But the boy, difgufted with fo pitiful a 
gift, took the morfel, and then flung it in hi» 
face ; and this ferved as a fignal for all the boys 
to fcout him. They purfued Samuel quite hom^ 
hooting him alLthe way he went* ' 

This was the firft time he had ever been hooted,, 
and as he did not want for feeling, it threw him 
into a depth of thought. He kept out of his &« 
ther*s prefence,. and confined himfelf to his rooot 
for fome days. There he reafoncd with himfelf ' 
on the c^ufe that could produce fuch treafment 
from his playfellows. ^'^For what reafon, (laid 
he to himfelf) could my little neighbour, who- 
even lent me his hand to get out of the pond, 
throw the apple in my face^ and fct the boys to 

boot 
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ioot me ? Why has he fo many good friends, 
while I have not a fingle one ?** 

On comparing the good boy's behaviour with 
his own, he foon difcovered the reafon. To be- 
come fenfible of our errors is half the work of 
reformation. He recollefled, that he had obferved 
his friend was always ready to help every one | 
that, whenever he had any fruit, confectionary, 
or the like, he feemed to feel more pleafure in 
fharing it with his companions, than in eating 
it hinifelfi and had no kind of amufement in 
which he did not wifh every one to bear a part. 
On this fliort review of circumftances he plainly 
perceived, wherein lay the difFerence between 
himfelf and this little good boy. He at laft refolved 
to imitate him; and the next* Jay, filling his 
pockets with fruit, he ran up to every boy he met, 
and gave him a part of it, but he could not, on a 
fudden, give up felf^ having left a little in his 
pocket to eat at home in private. 

Though it is evident, that he had not yet com- 
pletely conquered his avarice, yet he was not a 
little pteafed with the advances he had made, fince 
his companions were now, on their part^ more 
generous to him \ they (hewed themfclves much 

more 
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more fatisfied with his company, and admitted 
him a partner in all their ^ittle paftimes ; they di- 
vided with him whatever they happened to have, 
and he always went home pleafed and fatisfied. 

Soon after, he made a ftill greater progrefs in 
conquering his felfifh difpofition ; for he pulled 
out of his pocket every thing he bad^ and divided 
it into as many fliares as there were mouths to 
eat it, without referving any more than an equal 
part for himfelf. Indeed, it was the general opi- 
nion of the boys, that his own (hare was die Ieaft« 
This day he was much more fatisfied than before, 
and went home'gay and cheerful. 

By purfuing this condu£^, he foon acquired a 
generous habit, and became liberal even to thofe 
who had nqthir-]; to give in return* He cbn- 
fequently acquired the love and efleem of his 
companions, who no fooner faw him than they 
ran to meet him with joyful countenances, and 
made his pleafure their own. Thus, inftqad of 
being miferable and wretched through avarice, 
he became completely happy in the pradice of 
generofity. 

His father was undoubtedly highly pleafed 
with this change, and tenderly embracing him, 

promifed 
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promifed to refufe him nothing in future that 
might add to his pleafure and delight. Samuel 
hereby learned in what true happineis con« 
efts. 





H^ 
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DISSIPATION THE CERTAIN ROAD TO 
RUIN. 



A Young man, whofe name was Humphries, 
was a dull companion, but aiv excellent 
workman. Nothing ran in his head (o much as 
the wifh to become a mafter, but he had not 
money to gratify that wifh, A merchant, how- 
ever, who was well acquainted with his induftry, 
knt him an hundred pound», in order that he 
might open (hop in a proper ftile. 

It 
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It will from hence naturally follow, that Hum- 
phries thought himfelf one of the happieft men in 
the world. H« fuppofed his warehoufe already 
filled with goods, he reckoned how many cufto- 
•mers would crowd to buy them, and what would 
be his profits thereon. 

In the midft of thefe extravagant flights of 
fency, he perceived an aldioufe. <<,Come, (faid 
he, on entering it) I will indulge myfelf with 
fpending one fixpence of this money/* He hefi- 
tated, however, fome few moments, about calling 
for punch, which was his favourite liquor, as his 
Gonfcience loudly told him, that his time for en* 
joyment ought to be at fome diftancc, fitiutiof 
till he had paid his friend the money he had bor- 
rowed; that it would not -be -honeft in him, at 
prefent, to expend a farthing of that money but 
in abfolute neceffaries. With thefe right ideas 
he was nearly leaving the alehoufe ; but, bethink- 
ing himfelf, on the other hand, that if he fpent a 
fixpence of his money, he fhould ftill have an 
hundred pounds all but that fixpence, that fiich a 
fum was fully fufficient to fet him up in trade, 
and that a fingle half-hour's induftry would amply 
nlake amends for fuch a trifling pleafure as he 
wilhed then to enjoy. 

Y 2 He 
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He called for his punch, and the firft glafe ba* 
niihed all his former qualms, Hide thinking that 
fuch a condu£k would, by infenfihle diegrees, open 
a way to his ruin. The next day, he recolleftied 
the pleafures of the former glafs, and found it eafy 
to reconcile his confcience to the fpending of an* 
other fixpence* He knew he fhould ftill have an 
hundred pounds left all but one (hilling. 

The love of liquor had at laft completely con- 
quered him, and every fucceeding day he con- 
ftantly returned to his favourite alehoufe,^ and gra« 
dually ihcreafed his quantity, till he fpent two 
fliillings and fixpence at each fitting. Here he 
&emed to make a fiand> and every time he weat 
he confoled himfelf with faying, that he was 
i5>ending only half-a-crown, and that he need not 
fear but he (hould have enough to carry on his 
trade. 

By this deUifive vray of reafoning, he filenced 
the prudent whifpers of conscience, which would 
fomctimes, in fpite even of liquor,, break in upon 
him, and remind him,, that the proper ufc of mo- 
ney confided in prudently applying every part of 
it to advantageous purpofes. 

Thus you fee how the human mind is led into 
deftrudlive extravagancies by infenfible degrees/ 
4 Induftry 
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Ihduftry had no longer any charms to allure him, 
being blindly perfuaded, that the money he had 
borrowed would prove an inexhauflible refource 
for all his extravagance. He was at laft con* 
vinced, and his convi£lion fuddenly fell on him 
like a clap of thunder, that he could not recover 
the effects of his preceding diffipation, and that 
his generous benefaSor would have little inclina- 
tion to lend another hundred pounds to a man, 
who had fo (hamefully abufed his kindnefs in the 
firft inftance. 

Entirely overcome with fliame and confufion, 
his recourfe to hard drinking, merely to quiet his 
confcience and refledlions, fervcd only to bring 
on his ruin the fooner. At laft^ the fatal moment 
arrived, when quite difgufted at the thought of 
induftry, and bccoiping an objeA of horror even 
to himfclf, life became infupportable, and nothing 
prefcaited tbemfclvcs^ to him lyitfc^nes of poverty, 
defolation, -^ rcmorfe. 

Overtaken by dcfpair, he fled from his coun- 
try, and joined a gang of fmugglerSy whofe ra- 
vages were dreaded through every town and vil- 
lage on the coaft. Htaven, however, did not 
permit thefe iniquities to have a long reign ; for 
Y 3 a dif- 
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a difgraceful death foon put a period to the exig- 
ence of this unhappy wretch. 

Alas ! had he Uftened to the fii ft di£btes of 
reaCbn, and been wrought up<m by the reproaches 
of his confcience, he might have been eafy and 
happy in his fituation,. and haVe comfortably en<- 
joyed the repoie of a reputable old age, inftead of 
coming to that deplorabje end, which is the ceiv 
taia reward of vice and foUju 
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CALUNtNY AND 5CANEXAL GREAT ENEMIES 
TO SOCIETY. 



THOUGH Marra was ef a tderabte good 
temper, yet (he had contrafted a moft miC* 
chievous vice, and that- was calumny, Wheiv- 
ever (he fencted (he faw any thmg amifs in others, 
though they were her moft intimate friends, (he 
feemed to take pleafure in publi(hing it to this 
world* 

The 
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The inexperience of her age frequently led her 
to afcribe indifferent anions to improper motives, 
and a fingle word, or volatility of difpofition, was 
fidSlcient tartiUe in her bread the worft fufpicions, 
with'^iriiicb, iftsfiaan-Jislhe^iad formed ^tfatt^ the 
would riin inkO'Coo^m^y aadttbere^pubiifh them 
as isdttbitable ^^. 

As like mms Mvcr at a Io<s .for embeUi&aients 
from v^ vown'£mcy, in-order to mi^ her tales 
appear *Ae £a»re.plaufiibl^, Jtmay «ifily Jbe fiip- 
p^W'mkgt^Cebiif Aieha condu^ was capable 
of pwducii^. Jn^a little 'time, all the families 
in her fteighbouThoad weee &t together by the 
cars, and theieetls 6f difcord foon after fprung up 
among individuals ; hufbands and wives, brothers 
and fitters, matters and fervants, commenced per- 
petual variance between each other. All on a 
fudden, mutual confidence fcemed. to be loft in 
every place where Maria vifited. 

Matters at laft were carried fo far, that ev^ 
one {but their doors againft her, as they would 
have done againft any one tainted with the 
\|>lague i but neither hatred or humiliation could 
reform a vice, which cuftom and prejudice bad fo 
jdceply rifvcttcd in her heart. This glorious work 

of 
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•f reformation was referved for Angelica, her 
coufin, who was the only one left tKat would keep 
her company, and who lived in hopes that ihe 
fliould in the end be able to convince her of her 
ruinous conduct. 

Maria went one day to fee her coufin, and en« 
tertained her as ufual with a long recital of fcan- 
dal againft their common friends, though (he well 
knew that fuch tales were difagreeable- to Ange- 
lica. ** And now> my dear, (faid Maria, having 
ftopped for want of breath) your turn is come to 
tell me fomething. You fee fuch a variety of 
company, that youfurely muft be acquainted widi 
a number of anecdotes/* 

^ My dear Mariai (anfwered Angelica) when- 
ever I vifit my friends^ it is for the (ake of en- 
joying their company; and I am too fenfible of 
my own intereft to forfeit their efteem by expof- 
ing their defeats. Indeed, I am fenfible of fa 
many errors in myfelf, and find it fo difficult to 
correal them, that I have no ieifure to contem- 
plate the imperfedions of others. Having every 
reafon to wifli for their candour and indulgence^ 
I readily grant them mine ; and my attention is 
confiantly turned to difcover what is commettl- 

able 
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'Me in them^ in order 'that I may make fucb 
" ferfeflioQS my own. fieforc we prefume to cen- 
fiirc others, we ought to be certain that we have 
Aofayks ourfidves. . I cannot, therefore, but con- 
gratulate you on that faultlefs ftate, which I am 
£> unhappy as to want. Continue, my dear 
.Maria, this employment of a charitable cenfor, 
mho would lead the world to virtue by expofing 
the deformity of rice, and you cannot fail of meet- 
ing your deferts.'* 

Maria well knew how much ihe w«s die pirf>- 
ilic chjtSt of avezfion and di^uft, and therefore 
^cottld not help feeling the irony of Angdiea« 
From that day, (he began vAryiferioufly to refleft 
-<m &e danger of her indifcretion, and trembling 
at the recdlei%ion.of thde mifchiefe (he had 
xaufed, determined to preyent'theirprogre&. 

-She foond it difficult to throw off the cuflom 
file had 4ong indulged of viewing tilings on th^ 
worft fide of the queftien. At laft, however, 
ihe became fo perfe€ily reformed, that ihe ftiidied 
only the pleafing parts of charaAers, and was 
never heard to fpeak ill of any one. 

Maria became more and more convinced of 
Ae pernicious confequences that arife from ex- 

pofing 
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pofing the faults of others, and began to feel the 
pleafing fatisfaflion of univerfal charity. My 
dear children, fhun the voice of fcandal, and ftill 
more being.the authors of it,, as you would plague, 
peftilcQC^ aod faraincu 
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CLARISSA J OR, THE GRATEFUL ORPHAW. 



np H B amiable Dorinda, foon ^ftcr. the mif- 
"*• fortune of lofing her hufbandj was fo un- 
happy as to have a law-fuit determined to her 
difadvantage, and thereby loft great part of her 
pofleffipns, which were taken from her with the 
inoft unrelenting hand. This reduced her to the 
neceflity of felling all her furniture, and the 
greater part of her jewels. The produce of thefe 
were placed in the hands of a banker, and retired 

td 
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to a village, where (he could live much cheaper 
than in the metropolis, and with tolerable de^ 
cency. 

She had not palled more than two months in 
this retreat, when information was brought her 
that her banker had failed in trade, and confe- 
quently ail her money was loft. Judge what 
muft be the horrors of her fituation! Sicknefs 
and grief had To debilitated her conftitution, that 
fhe was unable Co do any kind of work, whereby 
to procure a fubfiftence ; and, after having pafTed 
her youth in eafe and pleafure, (he had no re- 
. fources left in the evening of her life, but that of 
a workhoufe,or common beggary. 

Not one of her acquaintance would fe3 her, 
nor condefcend to take the leaft intereft in her 
fufFerings. Being brought by her hufband from 
a' foreign country, fhe had no friends to fly to 
for affiftance, except a diftant relation whom 
fhe had brought with her to England, and who^ 
by her hulband's credit, gained great riches; but 
this man's avarice was greater than his wealth, 
and there was little charity to be expe£led from a 
man, who denied himfelf the common necefiaries 
of life. 

Z Affliaed 
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Affltded^vtrttte, however^ always finds refovnee 
in the bounteous -hands of Providence, and ihe 
iiMind.the means of fubftftence where (belittle ex* 
peded it. In the former days of her profperi^, 
ihe had adopted a female orphan^ whofe name was 
.Clarifl% who iiow became her gaudian and pro« 
jtefior* ClariOk had a grateful heart.: fhe wept 
for the misfortunes of her friend, but flie rejoicedN 
at the thoughts of having an opportunity to (hew 
Jier gratitude. 

When Dorinda mentioned her defign of feek- 

ing rcfage in a parifli workhoufe, ** No, ((aid 

•Clarifla) you fhall never leave me. From your 

ftcndetncfs I formerly received the indulgences of 

a beloved child;; and, if in your profperity I 

ithought myfelf happy in , the idea of being fo 

nearly related to you, by adoption, I ftill think it 

more fo now I fee you in adveriity. Thank 

ileaven and your adoption for my comfortable 

fuuationi your maternal conduA was amply diC- 

played in teaching me all the neceilary female 

arts; and I am happy in the refledHon, that I caa 

make ufe of my knowledge for your fake. With 

jhealth and courage, I fear not being able to pro* 

4:iire for us both at leaft a comfortable living/^ 

Thi$ 
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This generous offer exceedingly affeded the' 
ttnhappy widow, who embraced Clarifla, and with' 
jfoy accep&d of her propofal. This amiable girl,^ 
in her turn, became the mother, by adoption, of 
her former benefa£lrefs. Not contented with feed- 
ing her with' the produce of an unremitted labour, 
ihe confoled her in afflidion, attended her in fick-» 
nefs, and' endeavoured, by the tendered methods, - 
to foften the iron hand of Fortune. 

For two years did the conftancy and ardour of 
Clarifla continue with unwearied attention, and 
her only happinefs Teemed to confift in promoting 
that o-f her friend. At the erid of that period, . 
when death relieved the unhappy Dorinda from 
the cares and troubles of this life, (he fincerely 
lamented her death, and bewailed it as a grievous^ 
misfortune. 

A fliort time after died alfo the relation of 
Dorinda, of whom we have lately fpoken, and 
who had (hewn himfelf fo (hamefully infenfible to 
every claim of gratitude and kindred. As he 
could not carry his riches with him, he fuppofed 
it would be making fome atonement for his un- 
generous condudl, by leaving the injured Dorinda 
every thing he pofleiTed. Alas ! it came too late^ 
for file was no more ! 

Z 2 The 
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The amiable Dorinda had not, before her death 
the confolation of knowing that fuch a change 
had happened in her fortune, as in that cafe (he 
might have eafily turned it to the advantage of the 
generous Clarifla, This large fortune, therefore, 
for want of an heir, fell to the kingj but Provi- 
dence fo direAed it, that the generous condud of 
the orphan to her bcnefadlrefs reached' the ears of 
the prince. " Ah! then, (faid he) fhe merits 
this inheritance I I renounce my right in her fa- 
vour, and fhail be happy in being her father and 
friend." 

This generous a£l of th^ king was applauded 
bynke wbde nation; and 'ClariiOa, having thiis 
received fo glorious a reward for her gratitude, 
employed it in the maihtenance of orphans, fucb 
as (he herfelf had been. It was the fummit of 
her delight, to infpire them with fendments limi- 
lar to thofe (he herfelf poiTelTed. 
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RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL^ THE NOBLEST 
REVENGE. 



«« T WILL be revenged of him, that I wilJ, 
•*• and make him heartily repent it,** faid lit- 
tle Philip to himfelf, with a countenance quite 
red with anger. His mind was fo engaged, that 
as he walked along, he did not fee his dear friend 
Stephen, who happened at that inftant to meet 
Um^ and confequentljr heard what he had faid. 
■ " Zj «WhG 
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«< Who is that, (faid Stephen) that you intend 
to be revenged on {" Philip, as though awaken* 
cd from a dream, ftopped jQiort, and looking at 
his friend' foon refumed the fmife that was na- 
tural to his countenance. ^^ Ah ! (faid he] come 
ivith me, my friend, and you fhall fee whom I 
will be revenged on. I believe you remember 
my fupple jack, a very pretty little cane, which 
my father gave me. . You fee it is now all ia 
pieces. It was farmer Robijifon's fon, who lives 
in yonder thatched cottage, that reduced it to this 
worthlefs ftate." 

Stephen very coolly a(ked him, what induced 
the farmer's fon to break it. " I was walking 
very peaceably along, (replied Philip) and was 
playing with, my cane, by twilling it round my 
body. By fome accident or other, one of the 
two ends got out of my hand wheh I was oppo- 
fite the gate juft by the wooden bridge, and 
where the little mifcreant had put down a pitcher 
full of water, which he was carrying home from 
the well. It fo happened^ that my cane, in 
fpringing, overfet the pitcher, but did not break 
it. He came up clofe to me, and began to call 
me names, when I aflured him I did jiot intend 
any harm, what I had done was by accident, and 

Iw»» 
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I was- very forry for it. Without paying any re- 
gard to what I faid, he inftantly feized my fupple 
jack, and twifted it as you here fee; but 1 will 
make him heartily repent it.*' 

** To be fure, (faid Stephen) he is a very 
wicked boy, and is already very properly puniflied 
for it, fince nobody likes him, nor will do any 
thing for him* He finds it very difficult to get 
any companion to play with him, and if he at- 
tempts to intrude himfelf into their company, 
they will all inftantly leave him. To confider 
this properly, I think, ihould be fufficient revenge 
for you." 

*' Ail this is true, (replied Philip) but he has 
broken my cane. It was a prefent from my papa, 
and a very pretty cane you know it was. My 
father will perhaps aik me what is become of it; 
and, as he will fuppofe I have carelefsly loft his 
prefent, he will probably be angry with me, of 
which this little faucy fellow will be the caufe. 
I offered to fill his pitcher again, having knocked 
it down by accident— I will be revenged." 

" My dear friend, (faid Stephen) I think you 
will zA better ia not minding him, z$ your con- 
tempt will be the beft punifhment you can infli£fc 
on him. He is not upon a ICYel with you, and 

you 
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you may be aflured chat he will always be aUe ta 
do more mifchieP to you, than you^would choofe' 
to do him. And now I think of it, I will tell you 
what happened to him not long fince. 

*< Very unluckily for him, he chanced to fee 
a bee hovering about a flower^ which he caughti 
and was going to pull ofiF its wings out of fport, 
when the animal found means to fting him, and 
then flew away in fafety to the hive. The pain 
put him into a moft furious paffion, and, like 
you, he'voM^d to take a fevere revenge. He ac« 
cordingly procured a little hazle ftick^ and thruft 
it through the hole into the bee* hive, twifting it 
about therein. By tbefe means, he killed feveral 
of the little animals; but. In an inftant, all the 
fwarm ifliied out, and falling upon him, ftung him 
in a thoufand different places. You will natu-* 
rally fuppofe ^at he uttered the mo|l piercing 
^ries, and rolled upon the ground in the e^cefs of 
his agony. His father ran to him, but could ooti 
without the greateft difficulty, put the bees to 
flight, after having ftung him fo feverely, that he 
was confined feveral days to his bed. 

** Thus, you iee, he was not very fuccefefiil 
in bis purfuit of revenge. I would advife you 
Aerefor^ to pafs qwx his i^ful^ and leave others 
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to puni/h him, without your taking any part in 
it* Befides, he is a wicked boy, and much 
ftronger than you are ; fo that your ability to ob- 
tain revenge may be doubtful.'* 

" I muft own, (replied Philip) that your advice 
fcems' very good. So come along with me, 
and I will go and tell my father the whole matter, 
and I think he will not be angry with me. It is 
not the cane that I value on any other confidera- 
tion than that it was my father's prefent, and I 
would wifh to convince him that I take care of 
every <hing*he gives me." He and his friend 
then went together, and Philip told his father 
what had happened, who thinked Stephen for the 
good advice he^ had givers his fon, and gave Philip 
another Cane exaftly like the firft. 

A few days afterwards, Philip faw this ill-na- 
tured boy fall as he was carrying home a very 
heavy log of wood, which he could not get up 
again. Philip ran to him, and replaced it on his 
fhoulder. 

Young Robinfon was quite afhan^d at the 
thought of having received this kind affiftancc 
from a youth he had treated fo badly, and heartily 
repented of his behaviour. Philip went home 

^uite 
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quite fatisfied) to think he had aflifted one he M 
not love, and frompure motives of teudernefs and 
humanity. <^ This, (faid he)^is the nobkft ven* 
geance I could take> in returning good for evili^'^ 
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GREY HAIRS MADE HAPPY. 



OPPOSITE to the houfe in which Char- 
lotte's parents lived, was a little opening, 
ornamented with a grafs-plot, and overfhaded 
by a venerable tree, commanding an extenfive 
view before it. On this delightful fpot, Charlotte 
ufed frequently to fit in her litde chair, while em- 
ployed in knitting ftQckings for her mamma* 

M 
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As (he was one day thus employed, (he &w a 
poor old man advancing very flowly towards her. 
His hair was as white asfilver, and his back bent 
with age; he fupported himfelf by a flick, and 
ieemed to walk with great difficulty. ^' Poor' 
man) (faid Charlotte, looking at him moft ten- 
derly) he feems to be very much in pain, and 
perhaps is very poor, which are two dreadful 
evils!'' 

She alfo faw a number of boys, who. were foU 
lowing clofe behind this poor old man. They 
pafled Jokes upon his threadbare coat, which had 
very long (kirts, tmd fliort fleeves, contrary to 
the fafliion of thofe days. His hat, which was 
quite rufty, did not efcape their notice; bis 
cheeks were hollow and his body thin. Thefe 
wicked boys no fooner faw him, than they all 
burft out a laughing. A ftone lay in his way, 
which he did not perceive, andover it he ftumblcd, 
and had like to have fallen. This afforded them 
(port, and they laughed loudly; l^ut ic gave great 
pain to the poor old man,-^ who uttered a deep 
figh. 

'^ I once was as young as. you are, ((aid he to 
the boys) but I did not laugh at the infirmities of 
age as you do* The day will come in which you 

1 will 
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will be old yourfclvcs, and every day is bringing 
you forward to that period. You will then be 
fenfible of the impropriety of your prcftnt con- 
dud." Having thus fpoken, he endeavoured to 
Itobble on again, and made a fecond ftumble^ 
^en, in ftruggling to fave himfelf from falling, 
he dropped his cane, and down he fell. On this 
the wicked boys renewed their laugh, and highly 
enjoyed his misfortune. 

. Charlotte^ who bad fecn every thing that had 
pafled, could not help pitying the old man^s fitua- 
tiofi, and therefore putting down her ikKking on 
the chair, ran towards him, picked up the cane 
and gave it him, and then taking hold of his other 
arm, as if (he had been as ftrong as a woman, 
advifed him to lean upon her, and not mind any 
thing the boys might fay to him. 

The poor old man looking at her very earneft- 
ly, ^ Sweet child, (faid he) how good you are ! 
This kindnefs makes me in a moment forget^all 
the ill behaviour of thofe naughty boys. May 
you ever be happy/* They then walked ou 
together; but the boys being probably made 
alhamed of their condu6l by the behaviour of 
Charlotte, followed the old man no further. 

A a While 
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While the boys were turning about, one sf 
them fell down alfo, and all the reft began lai^h* 
ing, as they had before done at the old man. Ht 
was very angry with them on that accouirt, and 
;as foon as he got up, ran after his companionSi 
pelting them with ftones. He inftantly became 
convinced how unjuft it was to laugh at the difr 
treiles of another, and formed a refolution, for 
the future, never to laugh at any perfon's pain; 
He followed the old man he had been laughing, at, 
though at fome diftance^ wifliing for anopportu- 
rnity to do him fome favour, by way of atonement^ 
for what he had done.* • • 

The good old man, in the mean time, by tbf 
kind ailiftance of Charlotte, proceeded with flow 
but fure fleps. She afked him to fiop and reft 
hlmfelf a Ittle, and told him, that her houfe wa^ 
that before him. " Pray ftay, (faid (he) and fit 
k little under that large tree; My parents,^ in-* 
deed) are not at home, atid therefore you will not 
be fo well treated i yet it will be a little refltp 
you.** 

The old man accepted Charlotte's ofFea She 

brought him out a chair, and then fetched fome 

bread and chee.e and good fmall beer, which wa$ 

9i\ the pretty maid could get^at. He thanked her 

i very 
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^try kindly, and then entered into converfation 
with her. 

* " I find, my dear, (faid he) you have parents* 
I doubt not but you love them, and they love* 
you^ They muft be very happy, and may they 
always continue to be foT' 
■ ^ And pray, good old man, (faid Charlotte^ 
J fuppofe you have got children."—" I had afo» 
(replied he) who lived in London, loved me ten-^ 
derly, and frequently came to fee me; but, alas! 
he is now dead, and I am left difconfolate. Hi9 
widow, indeed, is rich ; but (he aflumes the cha* 
ra£ler of the lady, and thinks it beneath her to en- 
quire whether I be deader living, as (he does not 
Wifh it to be known, that her hufband's father is 
^ peafant." 

' Charlotte was much afle^bd, and. could hardlyf 
BeJieve that ftich* cruel people exifted. ** Ahi 
certain I am, (faid (he)> that my dear mo.thei? 
would not behave fo criteljy." He thenrofe and- 
thanked Charlotte with a blei&ng; but (he was 
determined not to leave him, till (he had acconW' 
panied him a little way further. 
. As they walked on, they faw the little boy wha 
had been following, them; for he run onfomc. 
^y before, and was then fitting on the grafs. 
A a 2 When 
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When they looked upon him he caft bis cysei 
downwards, got up after they had paflfed, and Ui^ 
lowed them again. Charlotte obferved him, but 
iaid nothing. 

She aiked the old man if he lived alone. <^ No» 
little lady, (anfwered he) I have a cottage on the. 
other fide of that meadow, feated in the middle, 
of a little garden, with an orchard and a fmatt 
field. 'AnoIdneighboafywhoTecottlagefeUdowfi 
through age, lives with me, and cultivates taf 
ground. He is an hooeft man, and I am ptrkSif 
eafy in hk fbciety; but the lofs of my fon ftitt 
bears hard upon me, nor have I the happineft to 
iee any of his children, who muft by this tiae 
have forgotten me." 

Thefe complaints touched the heart at Chac« 
lotte^ who tdd him^ that (he and hex mother 
VfouM come and fee him. The fenubility and 
kindnefs of this little girl ferved only to aggra^ 
Tate his grief, by bringing to his mind the lofs he 
had fuftained in his fon. Tears came in his eyes, 
when he pulled out bis handkerchief towipetbem^ 
andjinftead of again putting it into his pocket, in 
the agitation of his mind, it flipped afide, and fell 
unnoticed by him or Charlotte. 

The 
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The little boy^ who followed diem, faw die 
handkerchief fidl) ran to pick it up, and gave it the 
old man, faying, ^ Here, good old man, yoa 
dropped your handkerchief, and here it is/'— «- 
^ Thank you heardly, my litde friend, (faid the 
old man). Here is a good-natured lad, who does 
not ridicule old age, nor laugh at the affli£tion> 
that attend it. You will certainly become at» 
honeft mam Come bodi of you to my habitation, 
and I will give you fome milk." They had na 
iboner readied the old man's cottage than he 
brought out Ibme milk, and die beft bread he had,, 
which, diough coarfe, was good. They all (at 
dowirupon the grafs, and made a comfortable re* 
paft. However, Charlotte began to be afraid her 
parents might come home, ami be uneafy at hex 
ahfencei and the little boy was forry to go^ but 
was fadly afraid, fliould he ftay, of being fcolded 
biy his mother. 

*• This mother of four's, (faid die old man) 
muft be very crofs ta fcold you/*—" Sbe is not 
always fo, (replied the boy) but though (he loves 
me, (he makes me fear her."— ^ And your father ?** 
^ Oh, I fcarcely knew him, he having been dead 
thefe four years/'— « Dead thefc four years! 
(interrupted the old man, and fixing his eyes at« 

tentivcl]^ 
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tcntlvely on the boy). Is it pofEble that I Have 
fomc rccollcSion of your features? Can it be lit-* 
tie Francis!"—" Yes,. yes, Francis is my name.** 

For a few moments the old man flood motion- 
lefs, and with an altered voice,^ his eyes fwim- 
ming with tears, cried out, " My dear Francis^ 
you do not recolleflr your grandfather! Embrace 
me! You have got the very features of my fon I 
My deareft child, you was not thinking of me f 
My fon affcftioriatcly loved me, and his fon will 
love me alfo. My old age will not be fo mifer« 
able as I expedled, and the evening of my life will 
not pafs without fome joy. I ihall depart in 
peacel— — But I forget, that by detaining you, I 
may expofe you to your mother's anger. Go^ 
my de%r child, for I do not wi(h that my joy (hould 
€oft you tears. Go, love your mother, and obcj^ 
her commands,, even though you (Hould not come 
and fee me. Come and fee me if you can ; but 
do not difobey or tell a ftory on any account.^ 

He then turned to Charlotte, and faid, though 
he then did not wi(h her to ftay, for fear of of* 
fending her parents, yet he hoped fhe would come 
again. He then difmifled them, giving, them a 
hearty bleffipg, and the two children walked away 
band in hand. Chactotte got home fafe before 
■' .. her 
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tier parents, who were not longafter her, when (he 
toid them every thing that had paffed, which fur- 
niflied an agreeable converfation for the evenings 

The next day, they all "went to fee the good old 
man, and afterwards frequently repeated their vifits* 
Francis alfo came to fee his grandfather, who was 
rejoiced to hear him fpeak, and to receive his af- 
•feftionate carefles. Francis, on his fide, was 
equally rejoiced, excepting when he did not meet 
with Charlotte^ for then he went home forrowful 
and fad* 

The nearer Francis arrived to manhood, the 
more his afFe<9:ions for Charlotte encreafed ; and 
accordingly, when he was old enough to marry, he 
would think of no other woman, though fhe was 
jiot rich. The old man lived to fee themmarriei 
and happy, and then finally clofed his eyes iii 
peace. 
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